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COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
BUSINESS MEETING 


, woe Annual Business Meeting was held on Saturday, Jan. 29, at 11 A.M. 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art in Baltimore. 


President's Report 


Mr. Deknatel reported a successful year for the Association. In the 
absence of the treasurer, he gave a brief résumé of the financial condition. 
The income and expenditures of the Association balanced at the end of the 
calendar year. When outstanding bills are collected, there will be a surplus 
of about $1,000. This is due to the expert management of Mr. Peter Magill, 
and the editors of the Association's publications. 

The most striking event of the year was a fire in November in a ware- 
house in New Haven where more than 17,000 back issues of the Art Bulletin 
were stored. Every copy was destroyed. Suit is being brought against the 
owners of the warehouse and Mr. Crosby hopes that a reasonable sum will 
be recovered. Everything is being done to recover the loss. The letter appeal- 
ing to members for back numbers of the Art Bulletin has been receiving 
a favorable response. It is important to bring together back numbers, since 
they bring in from $1,200 to $1,500 a year and requests for them are received 
from all over the world. 

In conclusion, the president feels that the Association is in a very good 
position, with membership rising. 

The president submitted the actions of the Board of Directors since the 
last Annual Meeting for approval. These included the following: 

1. Voted to appropriate 10 per cent of Mr. Magill’s salary annually for 
an annuity for him through the Connecticut Mutual Insurance Company. 

2. Appropriation of $600 for completion of an index to the Art Bul- 
letin. This sum is in addition to an appropriation previously made of $1,250. 
The sum of $1,200 in two gifts of $700 and $500 respectively has also 
been received. 

3. Approval of an agreement with Index Society to publish the index 
of the Art Bulletin. The Society will finance the publication costs. 

4. Approval of an agreement with the Princeton University Press to 
print the Art Bulletin. 
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5. Appointment of Mr. Laurence Schmeckebier, editor of the COLLEGE 
ART JOURNAL, beginning with the next number. 

6. Acceptance of resignation of Miss Esther Seaver as of Jan. 29, 
1949, because of her feeling that provisions in the constitution for rotation 
of Directors should be followed. 

After discussion concerning the raising of dues, the Board voted against 
it, feeling that an increase in membership was the answer. 

The above acts were ratified by the members. 


Publications 


Mr. Charles L. Kuhn, editor of the Art Bulletin, reported the resignation 
of John Coolidge, and the appointment of Mrs, Karl Lehmann as editor for 
book reviews. He thanked Miss Margot Cutter for doing the lion’s share of 
the work on the Bulletin. He reported that in order to economize the number 
of plates in the Art Bulletin had been cut and also the number of illustrations 
per plate. The December issue of the Art Bulletin was thin because of a 
scarcity of manuscripts. Although the war caused a lapse in research projects, 
the editor hopes that work can now be resumed and more articles sent in. 
He urged the members to send in articles and to encourage their graduate 
students to contribute. Articles of a general nature are also welcome. The 
editor feels that the shift to a new printer, the Princeton University Press, 
will work out to advantage. He announced a new cover of a maroon color 
had been selected by the Princeton Press. There were no questions or dis- 
cussion; the report was concluded. A vote of thanks was voted to Mr. Kuhn 
for his work on the Art Bulletin. 

Mr. Henry R. Hope, editor of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, announced 
the appointment of Mrs. Helen Foss as news editor. The financial condition 
of the JOURNAL caused a standstill to any expansion of illustrations, although 
the demand for illustrations is very great and it would be desirable to have 
more. The new editor is Mr. Schmeckebier, and a bigger and better JOURNAL 
is looked for from him. Mr. Hope expressed his thanks to the other editors 
for their help—Mr. Huntley, Mr. Webster and Mr. Brendel. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Hope for his work on the JOURNAL. 

The new editor said that he would like to see the publication express 
the will of the Association and said that it is up to the members to accomplish 
this through cooperation. He hopes that they will write in their ideas and 
comments. He will do his best and will continue Mr. Hope's policies. 

Mr. Fiske Kimball remarked that while the JOURNAL was flooded with 
material, the Bulletin was starving and called for more contributions to the 
Art Bulletin. 
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Reports of Standing Committees 


Membership Committee. Total membership is 1,678, the highest in the 
history and a gain of 137 over last year. The membership has continued to 
tise at about this rate for the past three years and has allowed the Association 
to balance its books. 

Placement Bureau. A service to members, the Placement Bureau is 
located in New York. Two hundred names are on file of members who 
desire positions. Mr. Magill has set up a system of classifying the appiicants. 
Last year the Bureau had 54 requests from colleges, museums, etc., for staff 
members. The service is not restricted to members of the Association. 

Delegates to American Council of Learned Societies. Mr. Crosby and 
Mr. Robb reported briefly on the Annual Meeting. Mr. Crosby announced 
the appointment of a new executive secretary and stated that the Council 
is convinced that the humanities have a vital part in our American way of 
life. It is being realized at top levels that armed training is not related just 
to the sciences. There is a tendency to agree that the “war’’ we are now en- 
gaged in is one in which the humanities have a vital part. A young man, a 
humanist, has been appointed to investigate specific problems that exist in 
certain fields. Mr. Crosby attended an exploratory committee on visual edu- 
cation. The committee is trying to discover if the Council could act in any of 
these areas. A standing committee was appointed to investigate the problems. 
The Council’s funds are not vast, but it is hoped that they will develop. Mr. 
Crosby was encouraged about the future of the Council. He announced that 
under the Fulbright Program, applications for student fellowships in England 
and Belgium are being accepted. 

Mr. Robb reported that the Council has doubtful prospects of getting 
more funds for help with publications and research. He announced the 
appointment of Mr. Silver as counselor for the publication program. Mr. 
Silver knows a great deal about publishing and will be of great use to the 
Council. 


New Business 


Regional Societies and their relation to the College Art Association were 
discussed. Miss Florence Robinson said that she had been closely connected 
with the Southeastern Regional Conference since its beginning. The question 
of affiliation with the College Art Association has been under discussion there 
for about two years. She proposed that the president appoint a permanent 
committee on Regional Conferences to serve as a means of communication 
between the College Art Association and Regional Conferences. The purpose 
of the committee would be to establish new Regional Conferences in such 
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places for instance as the Pacific Coast and the Southwest. She explained that 
many applications for membership in the College Art Association had come 
through the Southeastern Conference. Such a committee could call attention 
to the Placement Bureau, etc., and would prove to the advantage of the 
College Art Association. Mr. Deknatel explained that the question of affilia- 
tion would require a study of the by-laws of the Association. Following 
discussion of the relation of the Association to Regional Societies carried 
from the floor, it was voted that the president appoint a committee on 
Regional Conferences. 

Announcement was made that the first international congress since the 
war will be held in Lisbon, Portugal, in September. 


Nominating Committee 


Miss Seaver nominated Miss Myrtilla Avery as an honorary director to 
the Board of the College Art Association. 

The slate of directors and officers were presented. Ballots were circulated 
and there being no nominations from the floor, it was moved that the sec- 
retary cast the ballot for the slate as presented. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Deknatel for his service to the 
Association. 

Also votes of thanks were extended to the people of Baltimore, Mrs. 
Adelyn D. Breeskin, Mr. Edward S. King, and Professor Richard H. 
Howland for making the arrangements for the meeting. Also a vote of thanks 
was extended to the Walters Art Gallery and the Baltimore Museum of Art 
for the magnificent exhibition presented. 

The officers and new directors elected are the following: President: 
Henry R. Hope; Vice-President: David M. Robb; Secretary: Rensselaer W. 
Lee; Treasurer: Mark Eisner; New Directors: Philip R. Adams, Peter H. 
Brieger, Jean Charlot, Agnes Mongan, Erwin Panofsky. 


Attendance Statistics 


Statistics on registered attendance at the Baltimore Meeting: 


Total attendance ..............+.. eh coeds ban craks dutk aeptoceks betwen ed 370 
Colleges, universities and art schools represented .............. “Fis . ee 
Oe eee eee 36 
Professional art organizations represented (other than CAA) ................ 4 
Dice theaters cay xd eeie nicis seb dy dade cgid ahi’ 0:4 eli 0% desis 2 
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. CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSES AND CAPITAL 

, FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 

Revenues: 

; ce ee ee ee eee $16,424.68 

. eT | ee? Se Ameer 209.67 
Sales: Books for account of members ........ $13,534.43 


Less: Books purchased for account of members 13,207.23 
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d De INS fon 5 Sd had de wd he SAM AORN Ne ess 1,298.13 
Carnegie Corporation, $30,000 Trust Fund ............. 715.77 
University and Museum subventions* ................++-- 7,200.00 
. Art Bulletin back issues ..... 2.2... .cc cece ec ucceeeeees 1,252.63 
Me EE 6. hon voce cc ceeds cBitcccecde Ctpsceres 1,205.50 
pO PETER OTTR, CERT Te COT ee 1,724.36 
0 Ee ee ee ee OP, eee ore a, 350.00 
Contribution from Mark Eisner .......... 2.606000 ee eee 250.00 
) eltjpieninntslitands 
Ue ee eee $30,957.94 
1 Expenses: 
Fe ite tele. TE at SS Roney paraipliege ST 9,995.01 
eo ST eS ree Cree 4,192.09 
Editorial fees and expenses ............. cc eee e cece cees 2,265.75 
. EE ih SEOs gre cow eren osc cscs ccs pete UR wens 5,163.45 
pe rere tee 366.87 
, a OM Peer res Pree er 404.76 
; Annual and Board meetings ..............6..00seeeeees 469.64 
. EE Pe Perea er CTT ere 792.24 
5 Bek. no rctdéan otnnedehal vaawebuns 5,576.87 
t SG TE Rois 5g vs dee acs Cee Bak fe 2,123.45 
yy Pee oe? Weer ee 31,350.13 
Excess of current expenses over current Revenue ....... rere 392.19 
; eR ER ee eee ee .« 16,930.96 
Cee Se GE By «a host dine Os tans <fascsennes vdeo’ 16,538.77 
Accounts Receivable .............. $3,735.09 
Accounts Payable ................ 617.51 
* Carnegie Corporation of New York; University of Chicago; Princeton Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Kress Foundation; The Frick Collection; Yale University; 
) New York University; Institute for Advanced Study; University of Michigan; Indiana 
4 University; Columbia University; Bryn Mawr College; Wellesley College; National 
5 Gallery of Art; Vassar College; Oberlin College; Sweet Briar College. 
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Sophie Taeuber-Hans Arp, Drawing from Hans Arp, On My Way. 
Courtesy Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc. 
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GOVERNMENT AND ART’ 
HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 
By Lloyd Goodrich 


HROUGHOUT history governments have always been more or less 
event with art. This relation has ranged all the way from author- 
itarian states of the past and present in which art, like all forms of thought 
and expression, has been a function of government, to those modern indi- 
vidualistic democracies like the United States and Great Britain, where there 
has been a minimum of governmental participation in art. In between are 
nations like France, Italy or Germany, where the museum and educational 
systems are largely administered by the state. 

In the United States art activities have always been largely privately 
supported. There was never any long tradition of church or state patronage 
of art as in Europe. But from the foundation of the republic the government 
had to have buildings in which to carry on its work, and it had to build 
a capital city from the ground up, so that the federal government from almost 
the first was actively concerned with architecture and city planning. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson played active parts in the plans for the city of Washington. 
But the decoration of buildings, the erecting of monuments, the creation of 
national collections were slow in starting. The leaders of the early republic, 
struggling first for indepedencence, then to create a federal union and a 
constitution, gave little thought to such matters. 

Other factors retarded the growth of governmental interest in any art 
aside from architecture. There was that deep distrust of art, a survival of 
Puritan proscription of the painted or graven image, that still persists in 
backward areas. There was the American tradition of individualism, and the 
Opposition to too great centralized authority. There was the federal system 
itself, whereby educational and cultural matters were considered the province 
of states and localities. Then came the tremendous growth of private capital 
in the 19th century, creating private art patronage on a financial scale such 
as the world has seldom seen. Our great museums and a large part of our 
art educational system were results of this vast accumulation of private capital. 

In the early 19th century there were a few sporadic commissions and 


*Digest of a symposium held at the Baltimore Meeting of the College Art 
Association, Jan. 29, 1949. 
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purchases in painting and sculpture. In 1817 Congress commissioned John 
Trumbull to paint four large historical paintings for the Rotunda of the 
Capitol, and later four other artists to paint one picture each. These were 
big easel paintings rather than murals. Other individual works were acquired, 
such as Rembrandt Peale’s portrait of Washington and Horatio Greenough’s 
colossal statue of the father of his country. During the Civil War Emanuel 
Leutze painted one of the first murals in the Capitol, Westward the Course of 
Empire Takes Its Way. Monuments for the capital city were commissioned 
from native sculptors, especially after the Civil War. But for the decorative 
frescoes in the dome of the Capitol, it was felt necessary to use another 
second-rate Italian, Constantino Brumidi. All these projects were occasional 
and more or less isolated, and there was no consistent public policy about 
using the talents of American artists. 

The first extensive federal mural and sculpture project was the Library 
of Congress in the late 1890's. Of the array of murals that fill this building, 
only a handful—those of Vedder and Cox in particular—have stood the 
test of time. American mural painting was still in its infancy, and most of 
the murals were academic easel paintings magnified out of all proportion 
to their content and design. But with the twentieth century appeared a school 
of professional muralists and monumental sculptors, who, although academic, 
were at least aware of the requirements of their form of art. It is notable 
that few of the more vital painters of the day received mural commissions. 
The architects, who controlled such commissions, were in general a good 
deal more conservative, not to say derivative, than the strongest painters of 
the time. This failure of the best painters to take part in public art was by 
no means peculiar to America; it was true also of France, where there was 
an even more complete divorce between independent artists and the official 
art world. American sculptors fared better in public work, but then they were 
by and large more conservative than the most interesting painters of the 
period. 

The Roosevelt administration in its various art projects from 1933 to 
1943 carried on the most extensive program in relation to contemporary art 
that any modern nation has undertaken. This was due to a combination of 
circumstances that might happen once in a century—a large government 
building program nearing completion, offering unprecedented opportunities 
for painting and sculpture; one of the worst depressions in our history, 
necessitating relief on a wide scale; a president more intelligent about art 
than any since Thomas Jefferson; an experienced lobbyist who was also a 
painter, Edward Bruce; and administrators like Forbes Watson and Holger 
Cahill whose profession was art. 
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The federal art projects broke down the frigid idealism of the older 
official art, and introduced a more realistic viewpoint, more aware of the 
American scene and American history. They broke the monopoly that 
academic artists, with the support of conservative architects, had so long had 
on public art, and opened the field to independent artists and to younger 
talent. They introduced a system of competitions and commissions more 
democratic and widely stimulating than the old system by which the architect 
of a building chose the artists to decorate it, if any. They functioned in many 
ways besides monumental painting and sculpture—in easel painting and 
prints, in photography, in art education, in starting community art centers, 
and in research projects like the Index of American Design. And they did 
all this without either censorship or propaganda for the state. Some day 
there should be an adequate appraisal of their achievements in the form 
of a large exhibition or a full published history. I believe that it would show 
that the projects, with all their faults, were the greatest single stimulation 
to art in America, not only in creation but in public understanding and ap- 
preciation of art. 

As was inevitable in a program so extensive, carried out on an emergency 
basis, not all the art produced was by any means first-class. But to an un- 
prejudiced eye the remarkable thing is the amount of genuine talent dis- 
covered and permanently valuable work produced. Any future governmental 
program in painting and sculpture should profit by the experience of the 
federal art projects. Their excellent system of competitions and commissions 
should be retained and improved. And they showed a number of things to 
avoid. Monumental painting and sculpture call for special gifts and training; 
a good easel painter is not necessarily a good mural painter. A mural or a 
monument is a serious thing. If it doesn’t look so good in 25 years, it can't 
be put down in the basement, as a museum does with its mistakes. Standards 
for public art must be the highest. In the selection of artist, theme and design, 
the best professional opinion available in museums, colleges and among 
artists should be called upon. With all due credit to the federal art projects, 
I should think that even those most closely connected with them would agree 


that any future program should be more thoroughly planned and more highly 
selective. 


It is typical of our lack of any consistent governmental art policy that 
from the ambitious program of the 1930's the government has now swung 
back to the opposite extreme of doing absolutely nothing about contemporary 
painting, sculpture or graphic art. When the Treasury Department's Section 
of Painting and Sculpture was changed into the Section of Fine Arts under 
the Public Building Administration in 1939, it was announced as permanent. 
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But the Section is now completely inactive, and there is no other initiating 
agency for painting and sculpture in the federal government. 

Other important governmental functions connected with art are being 
neglected today. One of the most important is the use of American art in 
cultural exchanges with other nations. We have one of the most vital schools 
of today, but it is practically unknown beyond our borders. Our architecture, 
literature and films are far better known abroad. There have been official 
attempts to do something about this, such as the exhibitions circulated in the 
other American nations in 1941. More recently the State Department 
purchased a collection of American oils and watercolors for circulation in 
Europe. Its fate is well-known and need not be retold here. In my personal 
opinion the oil section was not as well chosen as it should have been. But 
Congress's violent attack on it was purely political, based on the alleged 
leftist leanings of some of the artists, most of whom are represented in our 
leading museums. Congressional pressure forced the State Department to 
stop its exhibition abroad (which incidentally was meeting with wide popular 
response) and to dispose of the collection. It is ironical that at Venice last 
summer, in a country which our government had been wooing fervently, the 
first American exhibit in years had to be organized by private initiative and 
financed by private generosity. 

The federal government also owns extensive art collections. As early 
as 1906 a National Gallery of Art was established as part of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and that same year Charles L. Freer also gave the Smithsonian 
his great Oriental collection with funds to build a gallery. When Andrew 
W. Mellon made his magnificent gift to the nation of the National Gallery 
of Art, the title of the older collection was changed to the National Collection 
of Fine Arts. To it various public-spirited citizens have given works of att, 
until it now has an excellent cross-section of 19th-century American att, 
including seventeen Ryders. But unfortunately the donors did not provide 
funds to house their gifts, as Freer and Mellon did, so that the collection 
is now crowded into totally inadequate space in the Natural History Museum 
on the Mall, surrounded by scientific specimens. In spite of repeated efforts, 
Congress has never appropriated sufficient funds to provide an adequate 
gallery. There is no governmental museum of recent and contemporary 
native art in Washington, as in every major European capital, nor any 
adequate national portrait gallery. Only when donors have given the govern- 
ment not only their collections but museums to house them are they 
adequately maintained. 


If there is to be any improvement in the federal government's handling 
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of artistic matters, the initiative must come from the art world. A step in that 
direction has been taken in the formation of a committee to study the whole 
problem of the relation of government and art in this country, consisting of 
representatives of six leading national art organizations: the American 
Federation of Arts, the College Art Association, the American Association 
of Museums, the Association of Art Museum Directors, Artists Equity and 
the National Academy of Design. Whatever may result from the deliberations 
of this committee, it is to be hoped that future governmental art policy will 
call more upon qualified professional assistance from our museums, colleges 
and artists’ organizations, and that government art activities may be taken 


out of the realm of politics and placed on the same basis as other govern- 
mental educational and cultural functions. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ARCHITECTURE 
By Frederick Gutheim 


HE founding fathers of our republic understood the role architecture 
oan play in its establishment, and they sought buildings to support 
authority and sovereignty, to symbolize strength and durability. But the 
short-lived stylistic revivals of the nineteenth century did not satisfy for long 


the objectives of public architecture. Finally, neo-classicism was advanced 
as a durable style with rules that could be enforced by law and under the 
direction of the Fine Arts Commission, It lasted for almost thirty years, be- 
coming steadily more anachronistic until it finally killed itself by the ex- 
travaganza of the Triangle development in Washington. 

Public architecture for nearly fifteen years has been inspired by the ideals 
of administrative management: efficiency, flexibility, economy. We have some- 
thing the Public Buildings Administration architects call the “undesignated 
building”—one not designed for a particular department or a specialized 
use but as general office space. This vernacular architecture, with its escalators, 
indoor parking lots, removable interior partitions, and the rest, has not yet 
found a distinguished aesthetic. Saarinen’s Smithsonian Gallery comes closest 
to a fulfillment of the ideals of the founding fathers in terms we can 
tecognize as our own, We can also learn something from the fact that 
Saarinen’s building was the result of a competition. 

Our best assurance that public architecture be kept abreast of the general 
advance in art and architecture, and that no men of ability be overlooked, 
is frequent recourse to architectural competitions. The competition principle 
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should be employed not to select designs for buildings but to select panels 
of designers who may later be given direct commissions by the Public 
Buildings Administration, or even recruited to their staff. We must recognize 
that by no means all public buildings are desirable subjects for competition, 
and that it is more satisfactory and more economical for so-called “bureau 
architects” to design most buildings of similar plan (like post offices) and 
most buildings of relatively low cost. 

Nor should we wait to act. Within as little as two or three months the 
public building activity, today almost entirely dormant, may again become 
an active area of public life. It is dormant today because of the high cost 
of building and an undecided level of post-war government. Both these 
conditions may well disappear with the first signs of post-war recession. We 
would do well to think a little on the question of public architecture, to 
begin now to accumulate a “shelf” of blueprinted projects, and to make some 
progress in solving purely architectural questions in order that when next 
opportunity shows its face we will be prepared to make use of it. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 
By Henry Hope 


‘Doni arts in this country have developed almost entirely under the system 
of private patronage, and this is the mainstay of their support at present. 
There are signs of diminishing private endowment and a gradual shift to 
dependence upon state funds. 

The federal subsidy of the arts in the United States has a place in the 
current concept of government which includes activities in health, education 
and general welfare of the people. 

There appears to be general agreement among those most interested 
in the development of the arts that federal support would be desirable, 
although some feel that this might lead to the extreme censorship of the arts 
alleged to exist in Soviet Russia. Others fear that a federal program would 
inevitably degenerate into mediocrity and political graft. Also there is dis- 
agreement as to the kind of governmental office through which such support 
might be distributed, whether from a new cabinet post or from a commission. 

The larger areas to which federal support of the arts might be applied 
are (1) decoration of federal buildings, (2) development of federal art 
collections, (3) the sponsoring of a two-way international exhibition pro- 
gram, (4) development of an educational policy in the arts, (5) establish- 
ment of subsidies to artists. There is disagreement over the desirability of 
points four and five. 
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Following the talks of the three speakers, there was a general discussion 
of these questions from the platform group: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Museum of 
Modern Art; Huntington Cairns, National Gallery of Art; Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, Smith College and Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Charles 
H. Sawyer, Yale University; Ben Shahn, Artist; James Thrall Soby, Critic; 
Christopher Tunnard, Yale University; Hudson D, Walker, American Federa- 
tion of Art and Artists Equity. 





Odalisque, Etching by Henri Matisse, Publication for 1934 
of The Cleveland Print Club. 














THE MUSEUM AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION’ 


INTRODUCTION 
By Andrew C. Ritchie 


HE title of this symposium might well have been Museum Education 
‘Ties the Cradle to the Grave. Since this session in Baltimore is part of a 
general meeting of members of the College Art Association, special emphasis 
has been given in most of the papers you are about to hear to the relation 
between the art museum and the college or university. To round out my 
cradle-to-grave figure the first paper is devoted to elementary and high school 
relationships and the final one to the place of the adult, of whatever age, in 
the museum's educational program. 

In posing the general question of the raison d’étre of museum edu- 
cation we are really, to my mind, posing the fundamental question of the 
museum’s place in the community. My own view has always been that the 
art museum is either a bureau of visual standards of quality against which 
the citizens of any community may measure their own possessions, public and 
private, or it is a comparatively aimless temple of beauty more or less un- 
related to the world in which we live. 

Ideally, of course, a collection of works of art—whether great books, 
great music or great pictures—should speak for itself to the emotionally and 
intellectually literate. The more literate in this sense our public becomes the 
less reason for an educational department. We all know, however, the breadth 
and depth of aesthetic illiteracy against which our civilization is struggling. 
Look at most of our cities, large or small. Look at our hideous main streets 
and our fantastically ugly public buildings, our neon lights and our bill- 
boards, our factory wastelands, and our polluted canals and rivers. Then drive 
out to the art gallery, more often than not prettily located in a public park, 
and ask yourself what earthly connection the gallery and the art in it have 
to do with the rest of the city. 

There is our problem. Some of us have tried to find an answer by 
sponsoring exhibitions of city planning or by drawing attention to advances 
in industrial design. The thought behind the latter exhibit is of course the 


* From a symposium held at the Baltimore meeting of the College Art Association, 
Jan. 29, 1949. 
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very basic one: if you don’t know a well-designed cup and saucer when you 
see them you are hardly in a position to judge the values of a good painting, 
sculpture or building. In short, get at the potential gallery public in their own 
homes first of all. Make them more aware of the visual qualities of the every- 
day things around them; then lead them to the pleasures and understanding 
of the so-called fine arts. I am convinced an approach of this kind is in the 
right direction, 

One word of warning, however, we must constantly keep in mind. 
The art gallery cannot alone seek to lift the taste of the public for finer 
things. We are only one of many agencies of public enlightenment and 
unless all of us—schools, universities, colleges, city planning groups, dis- 
cussion clubs, and art museums—work together in a closer harmony than 
we have been doing, all of our individual efforts will be weaker in their 
effect than they should be. 

One thing I should like to say emphatically to the members of the Col- 
lege Art Association. As some of the papers you are about to hear will empha- 
size or imply, all art museum education is dependent upon a recognition in 
college or university art classes of the need for a high and broad level of 
training for those students who plan to enter a museum career. As I see it, the 
requirements for a good museum docent are every bit as rigorous as those for 
a research worker or a college teacher. When we are all agreed on these 
equal standards of training, I am sure a more harmonious relationship 
will exist between university art departments and museum personnel. And 
with this harmony and respect for each other's accomplishments and duties 
to the public at large, we can both do a better job than we are doing to 
wipe out some of our aesthetic illiteracy. 


THE RELATION OF THE MUSEUM TO THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Belle Boas 


HE great advantage of a small museum, such as the Baltimore Museum 

of Art, lies in its informality and cordial relationship with its public. 
This is true not only with children and their parents who soon learn to 
know the museum staff, but likewise in the case of teachers and supervisors 
—an amicable and essential connection that often takes years to build. 

When one realizes that only a small segment of the teaching profession, 
Whether graduates of a liberal arts or teachers’ college, is at all familiar 
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with art as a profound and magnificent area of human history (and this | 
is only too true as well of the general public), the challenge to the museum [J 
instructor is sometimes overwhelmingly difficult to meet. 

Museum teaching differs from the usual school methods in that there 7 
are no examination papers to be read, no rigid discipline to be exacted, 7 
and no set problem beyond what we ourselves decide. All of which means 
that our methods can and should be direct, informal and dramatic, largely 7 
because our approach is without the intermediary of the printed word. 
Everything then depends on the resources of the instructor, his personality 3 
as well as his approach to children and teachers, plus his enthusiasm. 

He recognizes the wide disparity in children who come from every 7 
stratum of society with a wide difference in educational opportunity and | 
vocabulary. Yet he must quickly sense the situation if he is to establish  ' 
an understanding relationship. | 

Teaching in a museum includes a large number of activities: 1) Guid 
ance of classes through special exhibits. 2) Slide talks followed by gallery © | 
tours for elementary and high school pupils to supplement history and && 
social studies. 3) Talks requested by teachers to widen their understanding 
of the arts of various countries and periods, i.e., Mexico, China, Egypt, 9) | 
American Colonial, etc. 4) Lectures to teachers on subjects asked for by © 
their supervisors or suggested by museum instructors, i.e., Design and Color, 7 
Art in American Life, Modern Painting, and the like. 5) Preparation of |] 
extension material such as slides, reproductions, textiles, prints, etc., for | 
use in schools. 6) Preparation of exhibitions in the Junior Museum. 7) | 
Sketch classes in the museum on Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings 
during the winter and six weeks in the summer. 8) A monthly bulletio | 
sent to all schools. 

I propose to discuss briefly only two of the above activities, because 
while they are common to most museums, they still are in a stage of experi- 
mentation. The first is the lecture and gallery tour for children. The second 
is the lecture courses for teachers. 

The elementary schools most constantly demand talks on Egypt, China, 
Mexico, Indians, Greece, and Colonial Life in America. These are called 
for until the instructor has the story by heart. The procedure is to give a | 
slide talk emphasizing everyday life as well as the arts. The simpler craft 
techniques are explained to the children, such as pottery, jewelry, or weaving. 
To dramatize the matter, objects are displayed which can actually be handled 
by the children, some even worn—adding that sense of touch so fundamental | 
to complete understanding. 
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But the question puzzling most of us is what concept of each culture 
and period we should attempt to develop. Naturally, the school background 
and the group intelligence determine the complexity of the idea we seek 
to explain. In the case of primitive peoples, we contrast their mode of life 
with our own highly specialized society, our dependence on shops and the 
machine for almost every material thing we need. Theirs on the contrary 
depends on the use of their immediate surroundings, the making by hand 
of tools and utensils, the simple farming, hunting and fishing with which 
food is obtained. Contrasted with many of our mass-made products, their 
pots and baskets reveal a remarkable sense of decorative design and skillful 
technique. 

The above generalizations are easy to teach even to young children. Is 
it worth doing in a museum class? What shall we single out in the story 
of China for example to impress upon a child's mind? The museum talk 
may be the only instance of this study in the twelve years of the school 
life. How shall we dramatize an age-old civilization in one hour? What 
special aspect of China shall we emphasize ? 

When it comes to the Junior High Schools, we have the same problem 
to solve. Every term, four lectures (Middle Ages, the Renaissance, France 
to Napoleon, 18th Century England) are given to hundreds of pupils after 
the Walters Art Gallery has presented the earlier civilizations. We have 
learned to use the old familiar slides of painting less and less in order to 
emphasize other source material of the everyday life of the people. From 
manuscripts, old woodcuts, and the like, we have made slides of the furniture 
and costumes, of sports and occupations. It is not to depreciate the great 
paintings; rather, it is to impress upon the pupils the art of common things. 
The reaction of both teachers and students is enthusiastic. 

It helps, too, to stress the significance of art as it filters through 
to all fields. It offers opportunities of contrast more vivid and more easily 
understood. And finally, it emphasizes the evolution of art as connected 
with the evolution of ideas. 

In further relation to the schools, I do feel somewhat cheered by the 
series of ten to fifteen lectures given each term to teachers from every subject 
matter field. The titles include such subjects as Design in Painting, Art 
in American Life, Design and Color. To hold interest, the instructor makes 
use of many aids, even playing records or using short films if any pertinent 
to the theme can be found. 

However, this audience (perhaps like most lecture audiences) seems 
to be completely passive in participation. One wonders what the listeners 
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absorb and what use they make of it. But of that neither I nor any other 
museum instructor will ever know. 

It has been made apparent that the Junior Museum exhibitions do 
enrich the school curriculum. The French and English Renaissance (based 
on the Boston Museum portfolios and greatly enhanced by the loan of 
objects from the Walters Art Gallery) made a significant contribution to a 
World History course. The Story of Transportation, emphasizing the enor- 
mous strides made by the invention of the wheel, dramatized the long evolu- 
tion of man’s struggle to travel and barter. 

Exhibitions are, of course, only a part of the answer to museum 
teaching. Yet they are a revealing part, as they visualize with colors and 
objects, thus repeating and presenting information in new forms. 


THE TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN COLLEGES 
AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
WORK IN ART MUSEUMS 


By Esther I. Seaver 


EFORE suggesting specific subject matter and techniques that might 

be included to advantage in the undergraduate and graduate programs 
of art majors anticipating careers as museum educators, it would be well to 
consider briefly certain fundamental ideals and practical problems. First, 
popular education on the part of either school children or adults demands 
quite as sound scholarship, based on breadth as well as depth of knowledge, 
as does college teaching. In addition, such knowledge must be reasonably 
attractive in packaging, for the instructor is seldom protected by required 
attendance or return engagements on the part of either the individual adult 
who comes to museum lectures or the teacher who brings her class in 
ancient history. 

Just as the radio announcer or performer has to catch the interest 
of the listening public in the first ten or fifteen seconds or he may have 
lost his audience forever, so the museum instructor seldom has a second 
chance to redeem himself with his class if the first performance has not 
been to the queen’s taste. Learning must be there but not as a dingy old 
wrapper that hides the object shown or discussed. Second, whereas in most 
formal educational work there is some common denominator of age, training 
and general knowledge, the museum educator carrying on an adult program 
must sooner or later cope with audiences that include every type including 
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the nice old lady who says sweetly, “You know, I'm not a bit artistic but 
I love The Song of the Lark.” Any resemblance to actual quotations, by 
the way, is not accidental but intentional. In fact, every gallery comment 
can be footnoted. The extremes that one may meet in a museum audience 
was recently illustrated at one of our larger museums at a regularly scheduled 
gallery talk by the comments that followed. The first from a fairly regular 
attendant who earnestly protested, “I enjoy your talks so much because 
you never make us feel as though we didn’t know anything.” The second 
comment came from a high officer in the French Navy who had drifted in 
rather as much to his own surprise as that of the lecturer. His terse remark, 
“But your information is accurate!” Such a comment is not difficult to 
understand when we recall certain well known performances in the Louvre 
designed particularly for our own unsuspecting countrymen and reflecting 
rather sadly to a slightly lesser degree, French opinion of the American. 

These conditions which obtain even for members’ series demand that 
the speaker develop a sensitiveness to audience reaction and a capacity 
to adapt his remarks accordingly. So far as work in the galleries with 
originals and in the lecture room with slides, the ability to speak without 
recourse to manuscript is often a great aid in keeping the public’s eyes on 
the object as well as keeping rapport with the speaker. This ability to meet 
the audience on common ground is no less important with school groups, 
for in spite of a common study course, there is wide variety in preparation 
of children on the part of their teachers as well as in training of teachers 
themselves. 

On the undergraduate level, a thorough training in the history of art 
is the first qualification for anyone connected with the educational work, 
either as research assistant preparing study materials to go out to schools 
or as the actual teacher working in the museum. Along with that it would 
be well if certain of our college professors and scholars would not, in their 
enthusiasm for their own special fields or periods, leave the undergraduate 
with the impression that all other periods and aspects of art are inferior 
or of no significance. Again, breadth of interest and understanding is 
essential to tolerance. Tolerance and human understanding are most im- 
portant for museum workers. Since advanced courses can cover only a few 
of the fields, the survey course with supplementary bibliography can be 
of the greatest service. This should include an account of the decorative 
arts, because of the extent and importance of such collections, the not too 
adequate or accessible literature on the subject, and the great popular 
interest in them on the part of the public. The historical approach to the 
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arts should be one closely tied in with related courses in political and social 
history, literature, science and psychology. Interdepartmental majors and 
minors offer excellent background. 

Along with adequate training in the historical approach, the museum 
educator must be well grounded in the principles of design as well as 
having a familiarity with materials and tools of the various crafts. Laboratory 
work with brushes and pigments, clay and chisels, and T Squares and 
triangles is a great help in museum teaching in the presence of the original 
work of art, for the sequence of arousing and developing interest in a 
given object is often the following: (1) What is it made of and how was 
it done? (2) What is its subject? (3) Is it any good and if so, why? and, 
(4) Where and when was it made? From such specific cases the next 
consideration of the more philosophical aspects of what constitutes a good 
work of art will be aroused. The background for this could be learned in 
a well taught course in aesthetics. As I think back on a course we taught 
at Wheaton entitled “The Elements of Composition of the Arts,” I believe 
such a course would be useful to museum workers. In this course the 
principles of design governing the visual, musical and literary arts were 
studied through practical problems and against an historical background. 
It was a successful interdepartmental venture. 

This may be as good a time as any to mention that there is a need to 
accustom the undergraduate to working with original works of art. In this 
connection, museums could aid by making available to serious honors stu- 
dents such records as are used by curators and educational staffs themselves, 
thus reenforcing the correlation between the object itself as a work of 
art and the documentary material pertinent to its study. Such help by outside 
museums is particularly important if the college itself does not have col- 
lections. Then too, in the study of at least one field, American art, there 
is much important material buried in local historical societies. This is 
particularly true of the consistently neglected decorative arts. The ever 
closer relation that is being established between the historical society and 
art museum presents an opportunity for the student to dig for material 
and learn much of value for general research in the arts as well as training 
in education. 

The use and availability of collections to serious undergraduate and 
graduate students leads me to another point, which will be taken up by Miss 
Neilson and Mr. Munro, a summer of work in a museum for honors students 
anticipating museum careers. Responsible and trained students can be most 
useful to the museum, the staff of which in its turn has the responsibility 
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of giving the students help and guidance. Such a summer will do much to 
give students a realistic appreciation of the chores as well as glamour of 
museums backstage. 

In the selection of term projects or papers in connection with advanced 
undergraduate courses, much can be done with the arrangement of exhibi- 
tions of reproductions with proper catalogue, captions or labels and the 
like. Such projects teach the student to present visual material logically 
and can often be done in collaboration with courses in history, literature 
and music and help the student relate his various studies. This experience 
can be of great value to the young woman who finds herself a research 
assistant preparing materials for schools and colleges and demands clear 
and orderly thinking in writing as well as plenty of minor design problems 
in presentation. 

A word could be said at this point of the difficulty of finding properly 
trained personnel for the workshop programs for children and adults that 
museums afe sponsoring in increasing numbers each year and for which 
there is always a long waiting list of children. Art schools and teachers’ 
colleges give training in techniques and crafts but seldom have adequate 
work in the history of art which is essential background for any workshop 
teacher who would correlate such practice of the arts with the collections. 
Many parents as well as educational directors feel that much of the value 
of holding children’s classes in the museum is lost if learning to know 
objects in the museum is not an essential part of the program. For young 
women particularly who have benefited by nursery school experience that 
is part of the work in psychology in many of our better colleges and are 
interested in teaching creative work, this is an important field that can be 
combined with docent work on the elementary and secondary levels. 

Finally, the basic undergraduate training of museum educators should 
be the same as that of directors or curators. Comparable standards of scholar- 
ship should be maintained, the difference being that curators are primarily 
dedicated to research in a narrow field and presentation through the printed 
page, while teachers must always incorporate such research on the part of 
the museum staff into their programs in much the way as the professor 
teaching the survey course must for a large part of his material draw upon 
the work of specialists in other fields than his own. But just as the good 
college professor must always be in research, whether or not he consistently 
publishes learned articles, so the museum educator should be continuing 
his own researches or in the case of an artist, pursuing his own art. 

This brings me to the brief comments that I have to make upon 
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graduate training. A problem of which all liberal arts colleges should be 
aware, though it is too complex to deal with here, is the relation of this 
work to courses in education on both the undergraduate and graduate level. 
Sooner or later there must be a reconciliation between the champions of con- 
tent and the champions of methodology. 

With reference to graduate work, the candidate for a degree should 
pursue a special field just as any other graduate, selecting so far as possible 
for purposes of dissertation a subject which in its broader background 
might furnish material more directly useful in museum teaching than some 
abstruse subjects. Again, there are many important works of art in our 
American museums that are crying for that kind of thorough study. Co- 
Operation between the faculty of the graduate school and the museum 
would pay all sorts of dividends to faculty, museum and the student. 

But it is the so-called museum training course that could do much 
more than it has in the past to help the graduate student interested in 
educational work to correlate his art with such a career. This demands 
respect on the part of our graduate faculties, museum officials and the student 
for an educational appointment in a good museum as for a curatorial or 
administrative one. Educational work should be regarded as an end in itself 
and not merely as a stepping stone to a directorship. A professorship is 
not thought of as inevitably or necessarily, even desirably, leading to a college 
presidency. 

In connection with the museum course, it might be well to point out 
that very often publicity, education, library and lending services in smaller 
museums constitute a department presided over by the education director. 
Whether or not they are one department, educational personnel are closely 
involved with all of those activities. Therefore, these could well be assigned 
to potential educators in any museum course. If the arrangement of an 
exhibition is a major part of the program of such a course, then the publicity 
could be turned over to these potential educators. It would also be well 
if an educational program in the way of public lectures were arranged in 
connection with the exhibition. Then too, all the special groups in the 
college, or community for whom the exhibition might have a particular 
interest, should be contacted and in this way the museum class could 
measure the adequacy of its presentation against popular demand. This may 
not appeal to some educators but unfortunately in an age when an increasing 
number of museums are becoming increasingly dependent upon large num- 
bers of small annual contributions as well as city or state funds, their 
directors can no longer sit in ivory towers and ignore the gate receipts. 
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Whether or not we like it, it is the age of the common man and the publicly 
subsidized institution. 

And the education department of the museum will play an ever more 
important part in helping that larger public not only to understand and 
enjoy the great treasures of the art museum but will in a larger sense help 
even more people to read the visual language in the age of photographic 
magazines, movies and television. You can use everything you know but 
the education of the heart is as essential as that of the head. 


INTERNS IN ART MUSEUM 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


By Katharine B. Neilson 


NE of the most unnerving experiences a fledgling museum instructor 

has to face is that first gallery lecture when he or she discovers that 
in the museum world there are unlimited cuts. Your audience walks out 
on you the minute you bore or baffle it. And the only way in which you 
can learn to hold this unpredictable audience is through actual practice. 
Such practice should be obtainable through some sort of internship, or, if 
you like the word better, apprenticeship. 

To many of us, internship must seem an obvious need in the training 
of art museum personnel. The museum is the laboratory—where the student 
steps from the classroom and textbook world into the exhilaratingly un- 
certain territory of contact with the real thing. Granted he has studied his 
art history, theory, criticism, studio techniques, and has even, perhaps, 
helped to gather, install, and catalogue an exhibition, given slide lectures 
and led discussions with his class. The final test, however, does not come 
until he has gone through the museum from cellar to attic and come in 
contact with Reality—often stark and grim—in the collections themselves, 
in the staff from the director to the lowest salaried worker, and in the 
public. 

An effective internship should not be too departmentalized; as in 
medical training, the candidate should have experience in all departments 
if possible. In a small museum, an intern has a golden opportunity to get 
his nose into everything. He can be made useful to all departments, to his 
own benefit as to theirs. A good many would-be museum workers have 
exalted and romantic ideas about the profession; they need to do some 
routine chores in, say, the educational loan department, typing labels, filing 
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photographs, cataloguing slides, clipping magazines—even driving nails and 
dusting cupboards. They need to learn how to suggest reproductions for 
loan, not to illustrate the evolution of the School of Squarcione or French 
Romanesque vaulting, but to enrich a program for Mother's Day or Be 
Kind to Animals Week. In short, they need to swallow nine-tenths of their 
scholarly information and reorganize the remaining tenth to fit the compre- 
hension of the sixth grade—or (which is often a tougher assignment) of 
the ladies of the local Mothers’ Club or Women’s Auxiliary. This does 
not mean a lowering of the instructor's level, but rather a move into another 
sphere, as challenging in its way as any research paper the graduate student 
can undertake. For such work one needs flexibility, resourcefulness, humility, 
self-confidence, and a willingness to meet the other person half if not three- 
quarters of the way. One also needs rugged health, and, I'm afraid, some 
private income! 

The really difficult question is not so much the why or what (the 
what will depend on the individual museum), as the ow of interning. Few 
art museums have funds to cover salaries for staff still in training. Volunteer 
assistance is not too hard to find but is unreliable and economically off 
balance, except that the volunteer intern or apprentice is actually paid 
something in terms of valuable experience and in the favorable recom- 
mendations he or she may be given by the museum, useful toward getting 
a paid job later. Your average volunteer is apt to be looking for part time 
work to occupy spare time, but expects it to be more glamorous than are 
most of the jobs open to unskilled labor. But the volunteer seriously looking 
forward to museum work as a profession will accept the duller duties and 
do them well. Within the last year or so we have had good results from 
two unpaid volunteers at the Albright Art Gallery; one, a freshman in 
an out-of-town college, but with her home in Buffalo, gave a large proportion 
of her summer vacation time; she hopes to make museum work her pro- 
fession. The other, a Bennington College junior, spent her three-months’ 
off-campus working term with us, living meanwhile at her home in Buffalo. 
A third girl, with an A.B. just acquired in art history, took a small part 
time paid job in the summer, later to be snapped up for part time teaching 
at the University of Buffalo. 

I agree with Miss Seaver that some college training is essential for the 
museum educator. If an art museum is not too far away from the college 
Or university, he could do some of his interning there during his under- 
graduate or graduate course; or he could put in some time during vacation. 
This would benefit him but might be more of a liability than an asset to 
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the museum, whose regular staff probably has little time for training and 
supervision of learners. However, a student who knows something of 
general art history and technique, can write good English, read a foreign 
language or two, perhaps type, and has an accurate eye for spelling and 
file numbers, can be very useful with a modicum of supervision, and learn 
a lot. The ultimate responsibility for supervision of these learners should 
rest with the educational director with the cooperation of the museum 
director throughout. A beginner could help with cataloguing, the writing 
of explanatory labels for exhibitions and other kinds of publicity, educa- 
tional displays from the loan department, and ultimately, if qualified, assist 
with docentry. He could meet and talk to teachers, perhaps going into the 
schools with the trained educational staff member, and see elementary and 
secondary education at work. Even if he finally goes into straight teaching 
instead of museum education he will be vividly aware of the museum as 
a laboratory and treasury of source material for his classroom work. 

Some museums—the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for one—occasionally 
have Harvard and Radcliffe graduate students give public gallery talks—a 
good idea when feasible. I should like, incidentally, to see a question on 
senior or graduate art comprehensives that asked the candidate not to discuss 
Cézanne’s influence on 20th century painting, but how he would present 
Cézanne’s work to an average Sunday afternoon audience. 

If a candidate for museum educational work completes his college 
requirements, with or without a course in museum work offered by the 
college, he may naturally hesitate to put in still another year as an art museum 
intern on little or no salary. But there is no substitute for experience; 
and so I feel that he should get that apprentice practice along with his 
college or university training, either in vacation or during a portion of term 
time specially arranged for the purpose. If all museum’s needs were similar 
it would be easier to work out the requirements for such training, and 
experience obtained in one museum would be the more usable in another. 
But even allowing for the vast differences that exist among museums, any 
one of them should benefit by a staff member trained in another. 

It is true that colleges and universities may hesitate to accept museum 
practice for credit toward an academic degree. On the other hand plenty 
of them—schools of education at any rate—accept, and indeed must require, 
hours of observation and practice in nursery school, kindergarten, and the 
grades; first year courses in science and language mean simple vocabularies 
and elementary lab techniques. I believe any college course in training 
museum personnel must somehow make provision for experience within 
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the museum itself. Whether museums could share in college tuition fees 
is a matter for debate. 

If, as Theodore Low recommends in his recent book,’ educational 
philosophy and aims should permeate every department in the art museum, 
there must be complete cooperation and understanding among the depart- 
ments, whether administrative, curatorial, or educational as such. The edu- 
cational staff should be an important link between museum and public—a 
valuable go-between in public relations of all sorts. But its work will be 
lopsided if it reaches out to the public only; it should reach inward as well. 
It should, within reason, be in on exhibition plans, and even on acquisition 
policies, so as to plan its own program most effectively. I should like to see 
at least one intern in every art museum educational department, preferably 
for a year, though much can be done if necessary in two or three months. 
In the long run I believe it would pay both museum and intern, especially 
if it could come some time before academic training is complete. The ideal 
result would be a thoroughly competent teacher to work with the adminis- 
trator, the scholar, and the technical expert, as a specialist in human beings. 
Like departmental curators, these educators must study their materials at 
first hand if they are to know them and make the best use oi them— 


whether the problem be one of Sienese paintings, Sung pottery, or sixth 
graders. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN MUSEUMS TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN THE COMMUNITY 


By Thomas Munro 


ie SOME respects, there is less need on the college level for a specialized 
program of museum education, than on any of the other levels discussed 
in this symposium. That is, there is less need for a separate program of 
teaching conducted by the museum itself, as distinct from courses given 
by the college or technical school. In elementary and secondary schools, 
the majority of teachers who bring classes to the museum do not feel 
qualified to interpret the museum collections themselves. Consequently, they 
welcome the services of a specially trained museum instructor. There are 
exceptions, but they are still a small minority. In adult education, the museum 


* The Educational Philosophy and Practice of Art Museums in the United States, 
New York, 1948, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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guide and speaker is again in demand for lectures, and for avocational 
courses to be given without academic credit to museum members or the 
general public. On the other hand, the leading colleges and universities 
today have their own art departments; their own professors and instructors 
who know the local museum and its contents. They know what use they 
wish to make of it, and feel quite capable of doing their own guiding and 
interpreting. They are likely to feel toward the art museum as toward a 
library: that it is a service institution, to be used as a source of illustrative 
materials for studying art history. They send their students there to examine 
works of art, and they borrow lantern slides, photographs, and similar 
materials for use in their own classrooms. The college art professor may 
occasionally consult a museum cwrator as an expert on some special, technical 
problem. But he is not likely to request the services of a museum instructor, 
whom he may look down upon as a mere popularizer, or as one who teaches 
the ABC’s of art appreciation to crowds of children. 

The situation is much the same in technical art academies where the 
practice of the visual arts is taught. Many of these are now on the college 
level, in that graduation from high school is required for admission. From 
an art school the students come to a museum, not so much to study art 
history for its own sake, as to get ideas which can be used in their own 
productive work. They come to study the techniques of the old masters, 
to make sketches, and to note recent style trends in special exhibits of 
contemporary art. Students and teachers may both exhibit in the local museum 
or hope to do so. Again, the art school teacher does not often feel the need 
of help in interpretation from any museum instructor. As a mature, practising 
artist, he feels competent to do his own talking if necessary. Furthermore, 
he may consider all lectures, all scholarly talks about art, as rather tiresome 
and unnecessary ; if so, he will advise his students to spend their time painting 
or looking, rather than listening to gallery talks. 

On the other hand, college and art school professors sometimes wonder 
why their advice is not sought more eagerly by museum officials on questions 
of purchase and exhibition. These groups of experts have much in common, 
but there are also wide differences between them. College professors ordi- 
narily pay little attention to current market prices, and not too much to the 
special problems involved in determining the authenticity of an object. They 
often work a great deal with lantern slides, photographs, and other repro- 
ductions. Their advice as to whether a thing should be bought at a certain 
price is not necessarily authoritative. Nor are they, as a rule, experts in the 
techniques of museum lighting and installation. Their wishes in the choice 
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and arrangement of special exhibitions often express a special set of scholarly 
or technical interests, whereas the museum staff has to reach a more mis- 
cellaneous public with diverse points of view. 

The college professor's attitude is necessarily different from that of 
most museum instructors. He tends to talk in scholarly, technical terms, 
whereas the museum instructor must use simple common language as much 
as possible. The one addresses a class of regular students of college age day 
after day. The other addresses more miscellaneous groups, usually in single, 
brief talks. The professor can take his time for a slow, systematic presentation 
of the subject; the museum instructor must attract and hold his listeners’ 
interest without delay. The general public, child or adult, insists on asking 
pointed questions which the college professor tends to evade: for example, 
“Why is that supposed to be beautiful? Why is it worth buying and looking 
at?”’ The college art professor usually specializes on one period of art history; 
the museum instructor has to know a little about many of them, in addition 
to some educational and psychological principles. He soon finds that is is not 
enough to repeat in the galleries the courses on art history on which he took 
notes in college. Few teachers of art on the college level have studied edu- 
cational methods, or the psychology of learning in the field of art; they see 
no reason for doing so. These problems are forced upon the museum instruc- 
tor by the great and obvious diversity in mental background of his students, 
and the need of adapting his presentation accordingly, so that they will 
understand what he says and desire to see and hear more. All these differ- 
ences add up to a considerable gulf between the attitudes of those who teach 
art in museums, colleges, and art schools. This gulf must be bridged or at 
least narrowed if there is to be effective cooperation between them. 

In dealing with university departments other than Fine Arts, the situ- 
ation is a little different. Like the secondary schools, colleges and universities 
are discovering that almost every department on the campus can find useful 
illustrative material in the art museum. Even chemistry, mathematics, and 
other exact sciences do so. Alert individual teachers from college departments 
of history, sociology, anthropology, psychology, English and foreign litera- 
tures, theater, and other subjects are making increasing use of works of art, 
each in a different way. In these departments, although the professor knows 
what he wants to say, he may not feel quite as much at home in the museum 
as the art professor does. Hence, he may ask more help from the museum 
staff in finding the right objects and in linking them up with his own ap- 
proach. He may even ask for a lecture by someone from the museum staff 
to supplement his own. For example, if teaching a course in history of the 
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middle ages, he may send his classes to the museum for a gallery talk on 
medieval art. 

There is considerable room for development in such collaboration be- 
tween the museum and college instructor in fields other than fine arts. One 
of the major trends in present general education is toward more use of visual 
and audio-visual aids on all age levels including the collegiate, to supplement 
and vitalize instruction by the printed word. 

Our main interest in this symposium is the relation of the college art 
department to the art museum. Although the former does not often appeal 
to the latter for help in teaching, there are many possibilities of useful 
collaboration between them. This is partly a problem of relation between 
the educational staffs of the museum and the college; partly one of admis- 
trative and financial relations between the two institutions. 

The same individual can hold a joint appointment on both staffs. In 
Cleveland, the head of the Museum’s educational department is also head 
of the art department at Western Reserve University. His classes from the 
gtaduate school of the latter institution meet in museum classrooms and 
galleries. Another member of the museum educational staff is a half-time 
instructor in art at the women’s undergraduate college of the university, 
and still others give single courses for the university. Such arrangements 
facilitate cooperation between the museum and nearby institutions on the 
college level. Several branches of the university borrow museum lantern 
slides and other lending materials. The museum gives free classroom space 
and other services to university classes. 

There has been much exchange of instruction between the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and the Cleveland Institute of Art, often on a barter basis 
without exchange of money. A museum instructor may give a course on 
art history at the art school, while an art school teacher comes to the Museum 
to give a recreational course for members on painting or ceramics, To the 
Art Institute, the Museum goes for most of its teachers for children’s classes 
in drawing and painting. Many graduates of the Cleveland Institute of Art 
have taken a Master’s degree in art at Western Reserve University, doing 
much of their work at the Museum. A joint program for training art teachers 
has been worked out among the three institutions. 

Some university teachers of subjects other than art follow the museum 
public lecture series closely, and advise or require their students to attend 
those on relevant topics. For example, the Western Reserve University School 
of Architecture has for years sent its students to attend public lectures on 
architecture given by visiting lecturers at the museum. They submit reports 
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on the lectures as part of their regular work. A new orientation course on 
“The Arts in Modern Life,” required of all undergraduates in the men’s 
college, prescribes regular visits to the art museum, to symphony concerts, 
and to plays at the University Theater, with reports to be made after each 
Visit, 

Turning now to firancial and administrative arrangements, we note 
again that many different types are in operation. In Cleveland, the Museum, 
University, and Art Institute are all independent. There is some interlocking 
of memberships in their boards of trustees, but not enough to insure a 
common policy. This favors the free, independent growth of each, but 
makes cooperation more difficult than it would be if all were under one 
management. Each institution treasures its autonomy, and is careful not to 
sacrifice any of it. 

Some large universities possess their own art galleries, or even museums 
of considerable size, as at Harvard. The museum and its staff are then under 
university control, except as a separate encowment and by-laws may guarantee 
it partial autonomy. The disadvantage is that a museum under university 
control seldom develops very far. The expense of acquiring important 
Originals and operating a large building is too colossal for most university 
budgets. Through special gifts, it may develop a fine small collection as at 
Oberlin, Yale, Pennsylvania, and Princeton; but in most cases it remains 
essentially a study collection, limited on the whole to originals of secondary 
importance and to reproductions. Under faculty domination, it will probably 
buy the kind of object most desired by individual professors for their courses. 
An art museum is more likely to thrive along many lines, and to develop a 
broadly representative collection, when free from university control. Its edu- 
cational work, too, will develop more diversely, extending to schools and the 
general public as well as to college students. Experience shows that an art 
museum is more likely to receive substantial bequests and gifts when it is 
independently managed than when it is part of a college or university. 

A fortunate condition is that in Boston and Cambridge, where the 
community is provided with a great, independent art museum, while the 
university also has its own smaller museums of art and archeology for 
special research—there the Fogg and Peabody. Philadelphia is fortunate 
in the same way. New York University’s Institute of Fine Arts is next 
door to the greatest American art museum, and able to use it as a laboratory. 

The presence of a large public art museum in the city should not deter 
a university from establishing its own art gallery as an adjunct and laboratory 
for the art department, along with studios, library, and rooms for lectures 
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and conferences. They have separate functions, and there is room for both 
types of museum, The university museum should not aspire to duplicate 
or compete with the public art museum, but to supplement it, except in the 
case of a few much-used books and reproductions. A university museum 
has much work of its own to do in conducting a vigorous program of 
borrowed, temporary exhibits adapted to college needs; also in showing stu- 
dents’ work, and in providing a workroom for students in training for 
museum work. Above all, it can provide a compact, convenient selection 
of the special types of original and reproduction which are most needed 
by the university faculty; where they can use it in peace, without interference 
from crowds of children and the general public. 

I am not aware of any case where an art museum owns a college or 
university; but there are several museums which own and operate technical 
schools for training professional artists. Here the art school is operated 
within the museum building or close to it. Various degrees of financial 
and administrative independence may exist between the two institutions, 
as in Chicago, Boston, and Toledo. There is an obvious advantage for the 
technical school in having an art collection close at hand, although some 
educators fear its overwhelming influence on the creative efforts of the 
students. The disadvantage is that either or both may feel cramped by 
the presence of the other. Perhaps the best solution is to have separate 
but adjacent buildings; also separate directors and staffs, with enough 
joint control of both by a single board of trustees to insure genuine 
cooperation. 

The variety of present practices, each with different values and draw- 
backs, indicates the need of keeping our conception of the art museum 
and its functions flexible and open to change for many years to come. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION IN AN ART MUSEUM 


By Roberta M. Alford 


R. RITCHIE has asked me to discuss “Problems and Methods of 
Adult Education in an Art Museum.’’ We can assume, I think, that 
he has a rather special class of adult in mind. He doesn’t mean the, pre- 
sumably, adult college students of whom Dr. Munro has spoken, nor the 
museum trainees of Miss Neilson’s paper. I take him to mean, though he 
may never have heard the classic definition standardized by the Association 
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‘of Adult Education, “those persons whose formal education is over, whether 
it stopped with the end of eighth grade, of High School, College or Gradu- 
ate School.” Further, the adult student who sits at the feet of the museum 
instructor has no ulterior purpose in haunting the galleries, unless it be to 
come in out of the cold; he is not hoping to improve his economic status 
with vocational courses. It is these people that I have in mind, but while 
the proposal I wish to make applies preeminently to them, it should, I think, 
lie behind all our museum teaching. 

Some years ago, before we went into the recent war, the Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum complained bitterly to me that I was confusing 
the function of a museum with that of a church parish house. But shortly 
after Pearl Harbor he gave his warmest blessing to a proposal I made for 
enlarging the program on the basis of our “parish house functions.” On 
Dec. 11, 1941, I wrote Mr. Taylor the following memorandum (in part): 

“My reasons for wishing to expand the program at this time are a 
little difficult to summarize, but they amount to a deep seated conviction. 
As war tensions rise in the city, the adult populace is going to need more 
and more a reassuring sense of continuity, and some antidote for the 
solitude in which so many live. In normal times it is perhaps not the 
proper function of a great Museum to act as a social catalyst—a ‘parish 
house for lonely souls.’ But after some years of experience in meeting the 
adult public in our galleries I can testify to the efficacy of the Museum's 
educational program in just this respect. Whether we liked it or not, 
whether or not it was a legitimate expenditure of public and private funds, 
this is a function we have been performing for years. In war time I believe 
people will come here for the comfort of a huge architectural pile which 
at least Jooks secure, within whose walls, talk about intangible but actual 
values goes on as usual. I think people will come increasingly to our pro- 
grams because here a person is recognized by face if not by name; and 
because he knows he can address the speaker by name and ask for some of 
his or her attention. . . . But leaving the social-work level of the program aside 
for what it may be worth, there is another more strictly educational aspect 
of the question. There has been evident in the past three years considerable 
confusion and skepticism as to what we are, or Britain is, fighting for. 
Now, of course, because we have been attacked, the issue seems clear. But 
it hasn’t been and may not be later when we have settled down to a possibly 
long war. A museum gallery discussion is an almost made to order opportu- 
nity for the examination of values in historical perspective and in con- 
temporary application. A very definite educational technique is needed, one 
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of group discussion with the work of art as a starting point. Granted that that 
method is not much in evidence in our program at present. It can be.” As 
I say, Mr. Taylor gave this proposal his warm blessing and for several 
years the Metropolitan's educational program developed along the lines 
suggested in this memorandum, with an increasing emphasis on informal 
discussion and a corresponding decrease in formal lectures. 

My reason for looking back seven years is this: I am very sure that 
today beneath the deceptive externals of peace-time “normalcy” there is 
almost as much fear, almost as great tension on the part of sensitive people 
as there was in 1941; and further, that there is without any doubt an even 
greater need for a clarification of values. The need is greater because there 
is a less obvious enemy to combat. More than ever we need a framework 
and a point of departure for discussion of values, I shall come back to this. 

I was reminded of the museum-parish house question a few weeks ago 
when I attended a meeting at the Providence Council of Social Agencies 
and heard a very eloquent case made for educational and recreational 
opportunities for ‘older persons.” Older persons, as the social worker defines 
them, are over 65, generally lonely, with time hanging heavy on their hands. 
The description given by the social worker of what these older persons need 
in the community was so close to what I had described to Mr. Taylor as 
the needs of the adult public in war time that I was considerably chagrined 
to realize that here in Providence I have to date made no contact with this 
group. 

In this connection I should like to comment on a marked difference 
between the “‘adult public” of New York and of Providence, a difference 
which quite possibly distinguishes all large cities and small cities. In New 
York in 1941 when Mr. Low made a survey of our gallery audiences, only 
36% were more than 45 years old, while a much smaller percentage could 
qualify as older persons under the social worker's definition. In Providence, 
on the other hand, and I am interested to know whether this is true of 
other small cities, the young adult and middle aged population is very 
thoroughly organized into group activities. There are far fewer young 
and middle aged people living alone than in a big city. Clubs and organiza- 
tions are legion: parent-teacher groups, garden, handicraft and book review 
clubs, college clubs, musical societies, volunteer social work of all sorts—one 
could go on indefinitely. In a small city a museum’s adult program must 
be planned taking these into account and working through and with groups 
already organized. We cannot simply provide a program as the magnet 
about which the human iron filings will form a pattern. It takes more 
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publicity, and that more carefully routed to recruit adult students in a small 
city. 

But I believe the same underlying principles of education hold true, 
and the same central problem presents itself. What are we trying to teach; 
what is the basic educational purpose underlying all our activities? And 
so, at long last, I come to the title of my paper—problems and methods of 
adult education in an art museum. I think there may be a faint aura of 
impropriety about asking an art educator what he is trying to teach as though 
the question were not in quite good taste. It is a little suggestive of the in- 
dignation expressed by sympathetic colleagues when a member of a panel was 
asked by a heckling person in the audience, ‘What answer do you give when 
your students ask you what art is anyhow?” It seems to me essential that 
a museum educator have a considered answer to both these questions. Those 
who teach in colleges can perhaps avoid being put on this particular spot. 
College students have more reverence for academic authority, I am told, than 
the art school students or the lay public that we teach. The question that 
seems to me the central problem of all museum education can, I think, be 
answered thus: the purpose of museum education is to inculcate an aesthetic 
attitude toward all experience. 

Pico della Mirandola in the De Dignitate Hominis, having told how 
“God the Master Builder” had completed this world as a “very superb 
temple for the Godhead,” goes on to say, ‘But with the work finished, the 
Artisan desired that there be some one to reckon up the ratio and reason of 
such big work, to love its beauty, and to wonder at its greatness. Accordingly, 
now that all things had been completed, He lastly considered creating Man.” 
This “‘Contemplator of the Universe’’ who was made not only to love the 
world’s beauty but also to “reckon up the ratio and reason” of God's 
tremendous creation, in other words, to understand it, God placed at the 
center of the world in order that “from there he might conveniently look 
around and see whatsoever was in the world.” It seems possible that Pico 
had a clearer and juster idea of the basis of human dignity than we of the 
20th century. And further, it seems to me that if we as human beings took 
our function in this world as seriously as Pico would have had us, William 
Vogt might not have needed to write “Road to Survival,” or Fairfield 
Osborne, “This Plundered Planet.”” Pico inherited mediaeval man’s attitude 
of reverence toward the natural world as the “work of God’s own hand,” 
a reverence that our forefathers who began the waste of natural resources 0. 
the New World would have been the better for sharing; a reverence that it 
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behooves us to acquire not perhaps as homage to God but as a road to 
survival, if the human race is long to continue on this planet. 

Cannot we as art educators realize that in our subject matter there is a 
ready made text for this sermon endlessly varied in wording and in applica- 
tion, but always to the point? By reason of our subject we have a greater 
responsibility for this vitally important kind of education than anyone out- 
side the actual field of ecology. Perhaps our responsibility is even greater 
than the ecologists’ because their students are already persuaded that the 
subject is important. 

An aesthetic attitude on the part of responsible citizens might have the 
effect of revolutionizing our lives. In Providence, for instance, if, instead of 
closing our eyes to the columns of soft coal smoke belched forth daily from 
the stacks of one of our major utilities, or holding our noses as we cross 
Market Square with its glimpses and whiffs of the Providence River mal- 
odorous with the refuse of the dye-works upstream; instead of muttering 
impotent curses as the college boys ride round and round our block with an 
infernal noise machine attached to a motorcycle; instead of supinely hearing 
or grimly turning off the radio when the “snap crackle pop” of the breakfast 
foods bombardment begins; if instead of wearing psychological blinders 
and ear plugs which in self defense we all must do, we really looked at and 
listened to and smelled our world, we would be forced to take steps. I leave 
you to imagine the world we might be living in if the people at large were 
trained to a discriminating awareness of their material environment both 
natural and man made. 

Perhaps the enormously increased interest in the arts in recent years 
has already borne social fruit in the development of city and regional 
planning. Planning is the kind of “taking steps’ I have in mind. However, 
the planners still have a long way to go in winning the full backing of the 
tax payers and there again we have a job to do in the Museum. The feeling 
for order and, more especially, for an order designed to function in the 
interests of people, is one of the primary concerns of art education. Another— 
and these are both part of the basic attitude we are teaching—is a respect 
for materials and for human labor, a natural outcome of the proper study 
of the arts. If our public education really put its best minds on the problem 
of aesthetic training we might hope to stem the tide of waste that characterizes 
American culture. 

What is wanted is not simply the habit of contemplative enjoyment of 
nature’s wonders, her forests and rivers and wild life. It is also essential 
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that like the artist whose habit it is to value processes for their own sake, 
and like Pico’s “dignified man,” we be able to “reckon up the ratio and 
reason,” that we understand the creative processes, the botanical and physical 
forces that hold our world in balance. It is no longer (if it ever was) enough 
to enjoy nature as sublime or picturesque, Our aesthetic awareness must take 
in not only rivers but unseen water tables as well, not only fields of corn 
but the soil that nourishes it. It behooves us not only to know what we like 
but to know quite a lot about art too. 

If we museum educators accept some part of the responsibility for a 
public aesthetic attitude—an attitude of knowledgeable awareness in our stu- 
dents—what are the methods best calculated to achieve some measure of suc- 
cess? And here I must return to the lesson of our wartime experience. I believe 
that any method which actively involves the student in mental and feeling 
participation in the study of works of art is good, and really successful in such 
degree as he can be brought to see the application of aesthetic principles to 
the ordering of life. In my experience, the gallery discussion is by all odds 
the most useful technique, especially if it can be planned in relation to 
material presented in lectures. During the past three years I have met Rhode 
Island School of Design freshmen in small groups in the galleries for the 
discussion of a lecture they have had the previous week in my husband's 
course, “Art and Civilization,” and for the purpose of illustrating that 
lecture with original works of art. It has been a sustained test of the method 
we tried on a few occasions at the Metropolitan with the afore-defined adult 
public as students. The success in the “Art and Civilization” course has amply 
justified the admittedly luxurious form of teaching. It takes a lot of faculty 
hours to meet 180 freshmen in groups of 15 once a week. It is so successful 
with our art students that I have used the same method with a group of 30 
evening students—department store personnel—and, allowing for the greater 
reverence for authority which hampers them, the results still seem very much 
to justify the method. 

Granted that one will never cover a survey history of art at the snail's 
pace demanded by the discussion, I have yet to be convinced that there is any 
virtue in the survey for college students, let alone for the adult public of our 
classes. I should, however, be the last person to abandon the lecture and less 
formal gallery talk entirely. I have had too much good luck in the lectures 
I have heard, too much pleasure in the imagination-kindling, spirit-lifting 
power of a really silver-tongued speaker. I have seen too many of Edith 
Abbot's adult students come out of her lectures at the Metropolitan starry 
eyed with excitement to rush off to the galleries or to the library to prepare 
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for her next week's lecture. Some museum lecturers can, like Miss Abbot 
and my colleagues here on the panel, effect this active participation on the 
part of their hearers without ever asking even a rhetorical question. Perhaps 
this story is not particularly apropos, but I shall tell it anyway. Many years 
ago one of these starry eyed lecture devotees came into the education office 
after Miss Abbot's lecture on the Sistine ceiling. She shyly approached Miss 
Abbot and after saying how much she had loved the lecture, asked, “But 
can you tell me why Michelangelo always presented the Almighty in his 
declining years?” Her sympathies were deeply envolved. 

Even more effective than the gallery discussion and, alas, even more 
expensive as a form of adult education is one we have tried for the first time 
this year. My colleague Albert Grotz, painter and experienced teacher of 
children, agreed with some trepidation to take on an adult Art for Fun class. 
We advertised it thus: “If you have wished you could understand and enjoy 
works of art but formal lectures bore you, if you ‘can’t draw a straight line’ 
but nourish a secret desire to draw crooked ones (under an indulgent eye 
and with only as much help as you desire), this course will meet your needs.” 
Mr. Grotz limited the class to 12 adults. They met once a week for 2 hours 
in the children’s workshop of the Museum. The first part of the session 
they devoted to informal discussions of the elements of art using illustrations 
drawn from every source—a Life photograph of a herd of sheep to illustrate 
rhythm and texture, an American primitive painting taken from the Museum’s 
collection, a weather vane, a Chinese textile. The second part of each session 
was spent in trying out in various media the principles of pictorial expression 
which had formed the theme of the discussion. I was not allowed to attend 
the course or even to visit, but I have seen the results in the portfolios of 
students’ work during the eight sessions. And from every hand the chorus 
of excited adults has risen—they want more Art for Fun. They have “learned 
more about the quality of everyday visual experience in eight weeks’ study o. 
art than they've learned in a lifetime.” And the waiting list grows daily! 

Art for Fun as Mr. Grotz teaches it is nothing but the application of the 
old principle of progressive education of “learning by doing.” But I am 
under no delusion that just anybody could make of such a course an instru- 
ment for teaching the ‘‘aesthetic attitude’ as Mr. Grotz does. It takes a highly 
intelligent and very sensitive teacher, and one who has thought a great deal 
about the personal and social implications of what he is teaching. Nor is it 
possible to do this kind of teaching on any but a very small scale. However, 
nothing daunted, and in answer to the needs expressed by the welfare agencies 
of the city, we are already committed to a program of training volunteer 
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workers who can carry on the technique, if not at first the full content, of the 
Art for Fun class in other centers throughout the city. 

One could go on almost indefinitely on the subject of methods of adult 
education in art museums, but it is entirely unnecessary as well as probably 
dull for the non-museum educator. Effective methods develop fast enough 
as soon as there is a clear understanding of purpose. Too often we try out 
and evaluate a method on the doubtful basis of its popularity with the public 
instead of judging its effectiveness as a teaching instrument. But it is clearly 
impossible to judge the effectiveness of a technique if one has only a vague 
idea of the function it is to perform. Therefore may we first be clear in our 
intentions and then let us “gladly teach.”’ 
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CLEVELAND’S MAY SHOW’ 
By William M. Milliken 


N A comparatively short span of years, Cleveland has reached artistic 

maturity. The opening of the Thirty-first Annual Exhibition stresses that 
fact and stresses the broad base on which that development rests. Unlike most 
annual exhibitions which are devoted only to painting and sculpture, in the 
Cleveland Show the arts and crafts, photography, and graphic arts live to- 
gether happily, and the Museum becomes during the period of the exhibition 
a pilgrimage place for those who are interested in, and desire to foster, the 
creative spirit of the city in its various artistic expressions. Last year one 
hundred thousand visitors passed through the galleries during the period of 
the May Show. 

For success, the interest of the public is essential, but when patronage is 
added to that interest, there is then the spark which can set afire a whole 
artistic movement. In thirty years, 12,924 objects have been sold for a total 
of $308,218.60. Clevelanders have made it possible for the artist to live and 
prosper in his own City. 

The Museum has always been a consistent patron. The Cleveland Art 
Association, which sponsored the first exhibition with the Museum, has re- 
mained a steady backer, buying many objects for its lending collection. The 
Rorimer-Brooks Anniversary Award, now in its third year, makes available 
to the Museum funds for an object desired for its permanent collection. This 
year a new award is given, a medal, ‘The Horace E. Potter Memorial Award 
for Excellence in Craftsmanship, Presented by his Former Associates” ; it is 
a tribute to a craftsman who has loomed large in the art history of Cleveland. 

This solid backing, plus the enthusiasm of the general public, has been 
the reason why the artist has had faith to forge ahead, to experiment. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art has never tried to formulate taste. It has held the 
door open to creative art in every field and has emphasized the fact that the 
process of creation is, in its very essence, change. 





* Reprinted with permission of The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Vol. 
36, No. 5, p. 63. 
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THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE 
AS ART 


By Edward Warder Rannells 


HEN the professional architect encounters a client who seems to know 

something about architecture—and there is a growing number of such 
people outside the profession today—he puzzles about it. What is it the 
man knows? Where did he learn it? Surely not in a professional school. He 
does not talk that way. The architect will discover that his client's “education” 
began, like as not, in some college art course—not a course for professionals, 
the producers, but just a course for college students, the ultimate consumers. 
And if the enquiring architect really wants to know what happens in such 
courses he takes his question to the college art teacher and demands an 
answer. A group of architects put this question to me, and this is what 
I told them. 

First of all we see architecture as an art form, a material realization of 
artistic concepts and purposes, as is the case with other art forms such as 
sculpture and painting or, for that matter, poetry and music. It draws upon 
the same human sources as they do; it must share its place in history with 
them. So it is that we study architecture as art, not as science, and we approach 
it through history. History is the framework within which we watch the 
forms evolve. For us it is a valuating process, descriptive of formal qualities 
rather than of technical means. A technical emphasis would be effective only 
where such history is supported by studio practice. We can do this for paint- 
ing and sculpture, but it is hardly within the province of an art department 
to offer practical courses in architectural design. For this reason we limit 
ourselves to the historical and aesthetic study of architecture. And by tracing 
the continuant factors from works of the past we forge the tools of critical 
method in dealing with those of the present. 

For the profession itself, the history of materials and methods of con- 
struction is the elementary history of architecture, But, for us, this is only 
elementary when seen in the larger context of history and of art. Because, 
at any given moment in history, all the arts, in spite of their different 
materials and methods, will at the same time have certain meanings in 
common, and certain formal qualities, too, that together give expression to 
the age. And, since they all dwell in the same realm of discourse, so to speak, 
they are substantially the same in style. 
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Style is the expressive form of art that can be identified with an era, 
a given time and place in history. Thus styles are temporal; they change. 
So, for us, the historical probem is not only to identify and describe the 
style, but to trace out the changes in style, and to search out the causal 
explanations of change. The distinguishing characteristic of a style is its 
form. Yet the determinants of change are not to be found in the meta- 
morphoses of the forms alone, but also in the conditions that environ them. 

The forms and their environment interact; changes in one affect the 
other. The forms of architecture are material forms. But the environment 
is more than a material one—physical, social, economic, etc.—it is also a 
psychological one, a climate of ideas involving the mental outlook of men— 
how, at a given moment, men view the world and themselves in it. And so 
we have the translation of these views into the expressive and material forms 
of art—formal realizations of concepts and purposes. Thus all works of art 
have both form and meaning, and both must be taken together in any re- 
sponsible approach to architecture as art. 

What are the elements of form in architecture? First of all they are 
space, color, light, the very air itself. These, no less than materials such as 
steel and glass, have got to be moulded and shaped as form. Again, there are 
movements, gravitational forces, thrusts and counter-thrusts that have got 
to be resolved and held in equilibrium. All these elements and forces are 
flowing and continuously, but at the same time they are plastic, they can be 
contained, given shape and texture, and thus given meaning as form. 

And who is the form giver? The architect ? Sometimes, but not always. 
In the Italian Renaissance, for example, the major concern of the humanists 
was man himself. He was the measure of all things, the central motif of all 
art. The artistic function of architecture then was to provide a proscenium 
for man; he was the central actor on the stage of life. It was sculpture and 
painting that materialized him as art, and made him to stand in full light, 
a palpable, living form. Artists determined the form; architects merely 
supplied the frame. 

But in the high Gothic it was the other way around. Architecture led 
the way; other arts followed. Instead of the earth-bound, material and 
human orientation of the Renaissance, here was a heaven-seeking art, struc- 
turally daring, though its elements were hardly defined by light so much 
as dissolved by it, and man himself was immaterialized in forms that archi- 
tecture determined. 

These illustrations are cited to show how limited our understanding of 
architecture would be if we defined it in terms of materials and construction 
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alone. We leave that to the enginee's. But if we set the problem in terms 
of form and meaning we can hope to understand it as art. Inevitably, of 
course, any thorough examination of individual buildings will soon lead us 
into problems of materials, structure, technique, etc., as it would in a similar 
investigation of painting. But ultimately the precise form and its meaning 
will have to be analysed and valued as art. Form is a problem for descrip- 
tion; meaning is a problem for interpretation. By tracing the continuants of 
these problems into the present, into this living extension of history, we 
train ourselves to judge what is really contemporary and what is merely a 
survival out of the past. 

Form and meaning are basic concepts in all aesthetic thinking. They 
apply to all the arts and even extend beyond them. Their implications are 
endless. But architecture itself requires a closer specification of terms, a 
solider basis for description. The continuant factor is space. In my teaching 
I have always used a simple definition of architecture as essentially the shaping 
of space into volumes proportioned and ordered in conformance with man’s 
purposes. Naturally the means of defining inner volumes will yield also 
outer forms. But, in my thinking, architecture must be seen and felt and 
understood from the inside out; and for me the progress of architecture 
through the centuries is to be traced in the expressive development of the 
inner volumes rather than of the outer forms that contain them or, what is 
worse, merely stand before them as added monumental facades. 

An architect, no doubt, would say all this in terms of plan, program, 
cubage, fabric, etc., and think of clothing it in some particular style. The 
profession is full of eminent antiquarians of style. But let it pass. Asethetic- 
ally we must see that architecture begins with space which itself is endless, 
then shapes it in volumes which are measurable, that the volumes are defined 
as forms by bordering planes, and that these enclosing surfaces at the same 
time determine what the outer forms shall be. Finally we come to ornament 
which textures the surfaces and accents the forms. If structure be called 
fabric, and style merely the dress a building wears, what then shall it be: 
a contemporary dress determined by form, or a period costume that denies 
it? The retreat into the past may be tasteful, but it is timid as art. 

Even if we accept the view of the profession that the history of archi- 
tecture is the history of materials and the means of construction, it comes 
to the same thing: the gradual development of lighter and stronger struc- 
tural means to enclose and define larger and freer spaces, eventually breaking 
through the enclosing fabric to open them up to the light and air and thus 
achieve an expressive interpenetration of inner and outer space. Historically 
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this interpenetration was sensed in the Gothic and the Baroque. It is an 
actuality now. 

These three epochs, the Gothic, the Baroque, and our own, have made 
the great advances in spatial construction, employing different means, of 
course—the Baroque, for example, has a technical virtuosity and extrava- 
gance beyond our present taste—but all of them achieve a rhythmic, flowing 
continuity of space and light and air such as the Renaissance, with its two- 
dimensional facades and panelled walls never knew. If there is any merit 
in our definition of architecture as essentially the shaping of volumes or, 
again, as the structural means to this end, the Renaissance was hardly a 
rebirth but an anachronism so far as the spatial progress of architecture is 
concerned. Except for Brunelleschi’s dome in Florence, there was no technical 
advance to speak of, and the space enclosed was still a static Roman space. 
But the Renaissance was a charming anachronism, nevertheless, with artistic 
refinement of proportions and tasteful elaboration of ornamental detail. It 
was a kind of picture architecture, appropriate then, but not now. 

All the classic styles—Greek, Roman, Renaissance, and the neo-classic 
revivals which followed and which haunt us to this day with their solemn 
erudition—have produced only a series of elevations and facades, an exterior 
architecture of solids that throttle space and cut off the light and air. It is 
even so with the Adam style, a Renaissance revival that still lingers here. 
What is it? Always a symmetrical plan, whatever the program. Always a 
series of symmetrically ordered surfaces, separate little facades, placed 
around this plan, their separate symmetries accented and marked by patterns 
of panels, central mantelpieces, balanced openings, each set off by a frame 
of its own. It is a two-dimensional architecture, inside and out, and its 
ornament is all appliqué. In the days when men wore silks and satins, half 
hose and silver buckles, powdered their hair and tied it with ribbon, this 
decorous and ornamental style was all very well. But we look silly in such 
a setting now; there is no excuse for it in our time. 

And what of architecture today? Is it grand as the old styles were when 
new? I think it is grander than we know, though it is not yet secure in its 
forms, surely not yet secure in ornament, the efflorescence of a style. That 
will come in time. But, viewed in the long perspective of history, and in the 
light of the essential function of architecture as art, its certain achievement 
in spatial construction should be apparent to all who can see through facades. 

That space, and the architectural expression of it, is the crux of the 
matter, all progressive architects appreciate and know. As living artists they 
must, else what they do would be an anachronism, pleasing to the timid and 
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sentimental historians, perhaps, but not to those alive to the dynamics of our 
present world. 

Of what significance is steel that enables us to span greater distances 
than even the vaults of the Pantheon, and do it in a straight line, unless it be 
used to give fuller and freer expressiun to space? Of what significance is 
glass that enables us to open up enclosures to the light unless we use it to 
express the continuity of inner and outer space? New materials and new 
methods of construction are only means to an end—the steady advance of 
architecture as the great art of moulding space in memorable forms, material 
formulations of the contemporary outlook of men. 

With these new means at hand, plans need no longer be conceived 
as the foundations of solids. The cellular construction of space, the static 
realization of form, the classic ideal, have no continuant validity in our day. 
Walls need no longer be conceived as supporting piers, or even as confining 
surfaces, but rather as planes of reference merely indicating the limits of 
volumes, giving direction and continuity to a freely flowing space. And 
ceilings need no longer come to centers, accented by medallions and crystal 
chandeliers; rather they float in the air, free to extend beyond walls and 
echo into outer space. In terms of construction, this is the slab ceiling; it is 
the real spatial continuant of contemporary architectural design, the unifying 
factor in the interpenetration of inner and outer space which is the artistic 
achievement of architecture in our day. 

Armed with this knowledge, the client, the consumer, the amateur of 
art, need not be intimidated by the technical language of the professional 
architect, nor awed by a tradition of elegant facades which he knows to be 
false in a living and changing world. He knows the lesson of history: that 


only the contemporary has meaning as art. It is better to make an intelligent 
mistake than to take refuge in the past. 
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letters 


ON MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


DEAR SIR: 


“I think it would be a blessing if the 
College Art Association were to discuss 
the situation of Museum Catalogues. As 
you know, Museum Catalogues are sold 
only over the counter. They do not 
appear in booksellers’ lists and there is 
no way of knowing when, say, the last 
catalogue of Italian paintings in the 
National Gallery at London has ap- 
peared, much less how to get hold of 
it. Perhaps the College Art Association 
could devise some method to receive 
regular notice from the various major 
museums and to secure copies for its 
members. In exchange for this service, 
we might offer our own publications or, 
possibly, information about contribu- 
tions which have appeared in this coun- 
try and would be of interest to the mu- 
seums in question. I have no clear idea 
as to how this could be managed, but I 
and many colleagues definitely feel that 
something should be done about the 
present situation in which everyone 
depends more or less on chance.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Princeton, N.J. 
March, 1949. 


CONCERNING THE 
METROPOLITAN 


Mr. Roland L. Redmond, President 
The Metropolitan Musem of Art 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 


I have read with great interest Mr. 
James N. Rosenberg’s Nine Open 
Letters to you, as President of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. They go to the root 
of the policies of the Museum and 
deserve thorough scrutiny by you and 
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your fellow trustees, and the widest 
possible airing. I hope you will spe- 
cifically and basically meet his conten- 
tions, which were presented factually 
and with great honesty. I join whole- 
heartedly with his protest against the 
declaration of the Museum that it is 
“concerned primarily with the visual 
arts of the past.” He asks, it seems to 
me with reason, whether the Museum 
in the expenditure of the taxpayer's 
money lives up to its charter as an edu- 
cational institution. What would you 
think of the New York Public Library, 
if it excluded all books published during 
the twentieth century? 

With Mr. Rosenberg’s comments as 
to your definition of Modern Art and 
your exclusion of the works of such 
world-accepted painters as Seurat, Van 
Gogh, Matisse, Rouault, Modigliani, de 
Segonzac, Braque, Picasso, Chagall, 
Bonnard, Vilaminck, Rivera and Orozco, 
I am in full agreement. No museum 
which looks to the future should shut 
its doors to such masters. 

Criticism is, however, abortive, un- 
less it contains constructive ideas. My 
main purpose in writing you is to offer 
two concrete suggestions, which, if in- 
corporated in the reorientation of the 
Museum's plans, might establish a closer 
integration with the creative pulse of 
our times and with a public which is 
impatient to know and understand. The 
Museum has acquired through Hearn 
Fund purchases the paintings of many 
of the best known living Americans, and 
through the wise policy of William 
Mills Ivins, Jr., former Curator of 
Prints, has a comprehensive collection in 
this field. Are all these works stored in 
the vaults of the Museum, for they are 
certainly not on view? Of its many 
galleries let the Museum set aside at 
least two, in one of which there will 
be a permanent exhibition of the ac- 
quired paintings of contemporary Ameri- 
can artists. In the other gallery a similar 
exhibition will keep the public informed 
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of the prints, pastels, drawings and 
watercolors purchased from Americans. 
And why indeed limit such a plan to 
Americans? Purchases from artists of 
foreign nations, too, should be shown. 

One of the most healthy, effective, 
immediate measures to stimulate art and 
to present it intelligently to the public 
would be a comprehensive annual or 
biennial exhibition, seeking to obtain 
the best work of every school, conserva- 
tive or modern. There seem obvious 
reasons why the Metropolitan Museum 
is the proper authority to present such 
a showing. The Artists for Victory Ex- 
hibition, organized by the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1943, was perhaps the most 
important showing of contemporary art 
ever held in the United States. The Met- 
ropolitan probably has today a larger 
attendance than any other museum in 
the world. Such properly selected and 
presented exhibitions by the Museum 
would give the greatest backing to 
American art and would most effectively 
reach the largest public. If the Hearn 
Fund incomes were annually spent in 
making purchases from this exhibition, 
it would furnish a splendid incentive 
to the success of the show, and to the 
genera! encouragement of American art. 
I am aware that such an exhibition has 
been suggested to your Director by 


Artists Equity, with whom I am co- 
operating. I take this opportunity to 
bring this project to your attention. 

During the past thirty years in Amer- 
ica a new conception of the meaning 
and purpose of all museums has arisen: 
the conviction that in our “unique 
democratic experiment’’ the museum is 
no longer merely the repository of the 
art of the past, but a vital educational 
force in the life of the community. 
William M. Milliken, the forward-look- 
ing Director of the Cleveland Museum, 
in reviewing his efforts to stimulate 
interest in the artists of that city, 
recently pointed out that during the 
past twenty-eight years the total of sales 
by local Cleveland artists from the 
Cleveland Museum annual _ exhibits 
amounted to over $250,000 for over 
9,000 separate purchases. He summar- 
ized this accomplishment in words which 
should be paraphrased over the portals 
of every museum in America: ‘“Cleve- 
land has become a city where the artist 
can live.” The museum, he declared, 
“must find a place for the arts of today 
as well as of the future.” This is the 
policy I hope for under your leadership. 

Ever most sincerely, 

GEORGE BIDDLE 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

February, 1949. 








news 
repor ts 


By Helen Foss, News Editor 


PERSONNEL 


Sven Markelius, Swedish architect and 
member of the UN Architectural Com- 
mission, is coming to this country to 
serve as visiting critic in advanced 
architectural design at Yale. Mr. Mark- 
elius will receive Yale University’s 
Howland Memorial Prize at that time. 

Richard Ettinghausen, formerly as- 
sociated with the University of Michigan 
Art Department and now on the staff 
of the Freer Gallery of Art, will return 
to Ann Arbor for the summer to present 
courses in Islamic Art. 

Louis Bouché conducted a painting 
workshop for advanced students at the 
Art Academy of Cincinnati in Novem- 
ber and December. Ralston Crawford 
continued the workshop in January and 
February. 

Rose C. Balenzano has been appointed 
resident artist at Ladycliff College, 
Highland Falls, N.Y. 

George Karo, visiting lecturer at the 
University of Iowa last year, is now 
teaching at Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif. 

Francis De Erdely has joined the staff 
of the Jepson Art Institute, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Erdely was formerly on the Uni- 
versity of Southern California faculty. 

Carl Holty has been appointed re- 
search artist in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Karl Fortess, instructor last summer 
at the Woodstock summer school, is 
visiting professor of art at Louisiana 
State University. 

Katherine Irwin has been appointed 
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art instructor at Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N.J. 

Alexander Russo has been appointed 
art instructor at the New Orleans Acad- 


emy of Art. 
H. Stewart Leonard, former member 
of the Monuments, Fine Arts and 


Archives section of the U.S. Military 
Government in Germany, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of the 
St. Louis City Art Museum. 

Walter W. S. Cook, on six-months’ 
leave from New York University, sailed 
Feb. 9 for Spain to work on Roman- 
esque panel painting for publication and 
to lecture in Madrid, Barcelona, Seville 
and other cities. Professor Cook, who 
was made a corresponding member of 
the Institute d’Estudis Catalans of Bar- 
celona last year, has just been appointed 
a corresponding director of the Acad- 
emia Centro de Cultura Valenciana of 
Valencia. 

Sterling A. Callisen of the Metro- 
politan Museum staff will succeed Dean 
Bach upon the latter's retirement as 
Dean of Education and Museum Ex- 
tension next July. 

Kenneth Loomis became director of 
the Department of Art, Texas State 
College for Women, last September. He 
was formerly head of the Illinois Wes- 
leyan School of Art. 

Paul Parker, who resigned as director 
of the Des Moines Art Center last sum- 
mer, is visiting artist at Hamilton Col- 
lege. 

Ransom R. Patrick, formerly of the 
art department of Oberlin College and 
the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed associate professor and head 
of the art department of Cleveland 
College of Western Reserve University. 

Andrew C. Ritchie has resigned his 
position as director of the Albright 
Art Gallery, effective July 1, to accept 
an appointment as director of the De- 
partment of Painting and Sculpture in 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Additions to the University of Ne- 
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braska art staff are as follows: Peter 
Worth, Graduate of the Royal College 
of Art, London, who is teaching de- 
sign; David Seyler, instructor in draw- 
ing, from Lake Geneva, Wis.; and 
Katherine Nash, former president of 
the Minnesota Sculpture Society, who is 
teaching sculpture and volume design. 

Mildred M. Landis assumed her 
duties as Dual Professor of Art and 
Education in the School of Art and 
School of Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on Feb. 1. Dr. Landis came 
to the university from the State Depart- 
ment of Education of New Hampshire, 
where she has been director of Fine 
Arts. 

Benjamin Rowland, Jr., Orientalist 
and member of the Harvard Fine Arts 
staff, exhibited 32 watercolors at Doll 
and Richards, Boston, during March. 

Vincent A. Hartgen of the art staff 
at the University at Maine has an ex- 
hibition of his paintings touring the 
West. Following its January showing 
at the University of Idaho, the exhibi- 
tion is scheduled for the University of 
Oklahoma, for Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Maude Gowen Schollenberger, 
president of the Wichita Art Association 
since 1934 and board member of the 
Kansas Federation of Arts, was honored 
as a “woman of achievement” in her 
community at a dinner given by the 
Soroptimist Club of Wichita on Feb. 15. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND 
COURSES 


FRENCH UNIVERSITIES: Fifteen French 
universities are offering a wide variety 
of summer courses from four to twelve 
weeks in duration and on levels ranging 
from elementary courses for beginners 
to intensive studies for graduate stu- 
dents and professors. Tuition rates vary 
from five to twenty dollars per month. 
The program includes visits to places 
of historic and artistic interest in the 
neighborhood of the universities. Full 
details concerning these summer courses, 
and also the special courses in French 
language and civilization to be offered 


for undergraduates during the academic 
year 1949-1950, may be obtained at 
the Cultural Division of ‘the French 
Embassy, 934 Fifth Ave., New York. 

BELGIAN-AMERICAN — EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION: Summer Courses in the 
History of Art, presented in cooperation 
with the Belgian Ministry of Education 
will be held in Brussels from July 11 
to Aug. 20, 1949. The general theme for 
this summer will be the Italian influence 
on Belgian Art, and professors from all 
the Belgian universities and other 
Belgian authorities in the field of art 
will participate in the program. Lec- 
tures will be given in French. The 
Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., will send information 
upon request. 

NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE FOR HIs- 
TORY OF ART, The Hague, is organiz- 
ing its second summer course, from 
Aug. 2 to Aug. 23. This session will 
emphasize art of the 15th and 16th 
centuries in Northern and Southern 
Netherlands. Further information may 
be obtained from Miss A. Hoogendoorn, 
Secretary of Organizing Committee, 
Netherlands Institute for History of 
Art, 7 Korte Vijverberg, The Hague. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
StupiEs AT ZURICH: This 5-week pro- 
gram, from July 18 to Aug. 19, with 
the sixth week in the Alps, includes 
courses in art. Lectures and discussions 
will be offered in English and in Ger- 
man. For information write the Di- 
rector, Miinsterhof 20, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP: This 
project in art education and cultural 
relations is conducted on a workshop 
basis at Ajijic on Lake Chapala, Mex- 
ico, during July and August. The work- 
shop is associated with the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Guada- 
lajara, granting 6 credits to members. 
Carlos Merida acts as lecturer and critic. 
Write to Irma S. Jones, Executive Sec- 
retary, 238 E. 23rd St., New York City, 
for details. 

CrYsTAL LAKE Art COLONY, located 
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at Frankfort, Mich. in the north- 
western tip of the state at Lake Michi- 
gan, has summer classes in painting, 
together with lectures and discussions 
on various aspects of modern, from 
July 4 to Aug. 27. Address inquiry to 
Paul M. Laporte, Olivet, Mich. 

New ENGLAND WorKSHOP: Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vt., is conducting 
a summer workshop on “Good Schools 
and Good Teaching.’ The session will 
be open to school board members, class- 
room teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents and other adults interested in edu- 
cation, and the program will vary ac- 
cording to the needs of the members. 
George Beecher, director of the work- 
shop and member of the Goddard 
staff, will be assisted by specialists in 
the fields of educational counselling, 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
cedures, literature, art and intercultural 
relations. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’s Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts this summer offers spe- 
cial courses in the History of Islamic Art 
in addition to courses in Modern Art. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE: The six-week 
summer session for graduates and under- 
graduates begins June 20. Special 
features are to be offered in art. Write 
to Director of Summer Session, Box A, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
Calif., for catalogue. 

Mitts COLLEGE: Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
will be guest instructor in oils and 
watercolors in the 1949 Creative Art 
Workshop, July 5 to Aug. 12. Courses 
in jewelry, ceramics, painting and 
history of art will be offered. Children’s 
classes also will be a part of the sum- 
mer workshop. 

THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART 
(formerly The Cleveland School of 
Art) is featuring a number of special 
courses by visiting artists during its two 
sumer sessions. These include illustra- 
tion and graphic techniques by Hans 
Alexander Miller of Columbia Uni- 
versity, advanced painting by Louis 
Bosa of the Art Students League, silver- 
smithing by Arthur J. Pulos of the 
University of Illinois, and textile design 





by Virginia Nepodal. Regular courses 
include enameling by Kenneth Bates, 
ceramics by Charles Mosgo, painting by 
Carl Gaertner, industrial design by 
Viktor Schreckengost. Requests for res- 
ervations should be sent to Dean Otto 
F. Ege, Cleveland Institute of Art, 11441 
Juniper Rd., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

HANDY AND HARMAN’S SUMMER 
WORKSHOP IN PROVIDENCE: Handy and 
Harman’s Third National Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference for teachers will 
be held Aug. 1 to 26 at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Baron Erik 
Fleming, court silversmith and head of 
the silversmithing department of the 
art school in Stockholm, is returning 
to conduct this summer's workshop. 
Membership is limited to teachers in 
accredited colleges, universities, teach- 
ers’ colleges, art and high schools whose 
applications have been accepted. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to 
Craft Service Department, Handy and 
Harman, 82 Fulton St., New York 7, 
N.Y. 

CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART: 
Courses offered during the Summer 
Session are abbreviated but similar in 
content to those offered during the 
regular semesters. Students desiring to 
work for credit may earn a maximum 
of 5 credits for the 6 weeks’ session, 
opening June 20. Requests for applica- 
tion forms should be directed to the 
Secretary, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


ART NEWS FROM THE 
UNESCO COURIER 


REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS: UN- 
ESCO is preparing lists of the fine re- 
productions currently available in all 
countries. A catalogue of reproductions 
of western paintings since 1860 is in 
preparation and will be followed this 
year by a second catalogue covering 
paintings prior to that date. Catalogues 
on oriental painting will also be com- 
pleted. 

The finest reproductions selected with 
the assistance of highly qualified ex- 
perts, and covering major periods in 
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the history of art, will be made avail- 
able to school and other education 
groups, so that they may arrange travel- 
ling exhibitions for the countries most 
lacking in original works. 

Closely connected with the preceding 
projects is UNESCO's task of encourag- 
ing member states to take steps to 
strengthen the role of the arts in teach- 
ing and general culture. Committees 
are Organizing in several countries, and 
an international committee will be con- 
vened at UNESCO in 1949 to report 
on this subject and publish its results. 

FREEDOM OF THE ARTIST: The Arts 
and Letters Division will this year 
undertake an inquiry into the way in 
which artists can serve the ends of 
UNESCO and into the obstacles of all 
kinds preventing the free exercise of 
their art. This inquiry will enable the 
Director-General to submit to the Gen- 
eral Conference concrete plans designed 
to improve the working conditions of 
artists in the world. 

UNESCO will also study the possi- 
bility of creating a series of annual 
awards to be made on the recommenda- 
tion of recognized international authori- 
ties for the best musical, theatrical, 
artistic and literary works produced 
during the preceding twelve months. 

MUSEUMS AND Historic MOoNu- 
MENTS: During the coming months 
UNESCO will devote considerable effort 
to the question of scientific, technical 
and art museums, work on which con- 
siderable progress has already been 
made. Consideration will also be given 
to the problem of the protection and 
conservation of ancient monuments of 
artistic and cultural significance. 

The projects now in hand stress the 
international contacts and future activi- 
ties to be effected through museums. 
The most important of these calls for 
the cooperation of member states of 
UNESCO is a plan for the organization 
of international exchange of exhibitions. 
It is based on reports furnished by the 
International Council of Museums and 
by experts from all parts of the world. 
These reports bring out the present 


difficulties and make recommendations 
for surmounting them. 

The second volume of Museum, the 
quarterly review of museographical tech- 
nique, will be published during 1949. 
It will include issues on the conservation 
of works of arts, archeological sites 
and ancient monuments, on the tech- 
nique of its application. Cooperation 
with the International Council of 
Museums, with its world experience 
and world-wide influence, will be inten- 
sified. 

On the basis of inquiries conducted 
in 1949 and of the report submitted by 
the experts of the International Council 
of Museums, the Secretariat will pre- 
pare draft proposals designed to secure 
access to archaeological sites, which will 
be submitted to member states for con- 
sideration. 

The problem of the protection against 
destruction, and, where necessary, the 
restoration of ancient monuments and 
historic sites is assuming an alarming 
degree of acuteness and gravity in many 
member states. The Secretariat has been 
instructed by the General Conference 
to investigate, in cooperation with the 
International Council of Museums, the 
desirability of setting up, under UN- 
ESCO’s auspices, an international com- 
mittee of experts and the possibility 
of creating an international fund to 
subsidize the work of preservation and 
restoration. 


REPORT FROM GERMANY 


Wolfgang Born, assistant professor 
of art at the City College of New York, 
reports the following on art activities 
in Germany: 

“Evidently the integrity of German 
scholarship has not entirely yielded to 
the pressure under which it labored 
for many years and some of the leading 
spirits in the art life of the Weimar 
Republic are at work again. Wilhelm 
Worringer now teaches at the University 
of Halle on the Saale. Wilhelm Fraenger 
is (or was at least until recently) ad- 
viser in adult education in Branden- 
burg. Both are in the Russian zone of 
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occupation. Edwin Redslob, the Reichs- 
kunstwart of the Weimar Republic, is 
the guiding light of the new Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin in the Allied Zone, 
and two of the leading art critics of the 
twenties, Wilhelm Hausenstein of 
Munich and the octogenarian Karl 
Scheffler (formerly of Berlin) are as 
active as ever. 

“A fascinating new autobiography 
by Scheffler which sheds much light on 
the rise of Impressionism in Germany 
during the early twentieth century, and 
the first volume of a work on Hierony- 
mus Bosch (Das tausendjabrige Reich) 
by Fraenger in which the master’s paint- 
ings are interpreted convincingly in the 
light of the pantheistic-erotic sects such 
as the ‘Brethren of the Free Spirit’ 
preceding the Reformation. There are, 
furthermore, the fascinating richly illus- 
trated issues of the now defunct Munich 
post-war magazine Prisma, a periodical 
especially interesting for American read- 
ers on account of the sympathetic inter- 
est in things American displayed by its 
editor, Kurt Desch. 

“Another new publication is the first 
volume of the Jahrbuch der Hamburger 
Kunstsammlungen edited by Peter Wil- 
helm Meister in cooperation with Carl 
Georg Heise and Erich Meyer. It ap- 
peared as the publishing house of Dr. 
Ernst Hauswedell and Co. in Hamburg. 
Dr. Meister, a Rhinelander who studied 
in Vienna, belongs to the younger Ger- 
man intellectuals who without abro- 
gating their national cultural heritage 
are cosmopolitan in the best sense of the 
word and never deviated from the path 
of western humanism. His new venture 
deserves a sympathetic reception every- 
where. It is true the paper on which the 
text is printed does not come up to the 
standards of American book produc- 
tions, but the lack of high quality raw 
materials in war-devastated countries is 
too well known to be held against a 
German publisher. On the other hand, 
the good taste displayed in typography 
and illustration, do much to compensate 
for the technical shortcomings. Sound 
scholarship and a progressive spirit dis- 





tinguish the contributions. Carl Georg 
Heise writes clearly and understandingly 
about new acquisitions of modern 
sculptures by the Kunsthalle, the fine 
arts gallery of Hamburg, and illustrates 
his article with the works of German 
sculptors mostly unknown in this 
country who take up the thread dropped 
by the late Lehmbruck, strive for a 
fresh solution of the ‘Problem of Form’ 
in a neo-Hildebrandesque spirit. Wolf- 
gang Schoene is the author of an address 
delivered at the opening of a Beckmann 
exhibition at the Hamburg Kunstverein 
in 1947. His address is a courageous 
plea for this postimpressionist. 

“Hamburg was not in vain the seat 
of the Warburg Institute before it had 
to seek refuge in London. One of the 
most interesting articles by Liselotte 
Miller deals with the iconography of a 
Baroque Stammbuch and its sources. 
Diedrich Roskamp writes on Gerard 
Dou, Wolf Stubbe, on the German 
Romanticist Johann Friederich Dieterich, 
Kurt Dingelstedt, on a late Renaissance 
crucifixus of rock crystal and coral, and 
four contributions are devoted to 
oriental art. Kurt Erdmann discusses a 
Seldshuk silver bowl, Eugen von Merck- 
lin a Coptic textile and Meister himself 
three Chinese wood blocks. All these 
articles are carefully documented, well 
written and last but not least, commend- 
able examples of conciseness and un- 
pretentiousness. Each of them deals 
with an object in one of the Hamburg 
museums which have been reorganized 
in spite of cold, bomb damage and lack 
of funds. 

“The appendix to the yearbook re- 
porting on recent developments is most 
welcome to the American reader who 
has been vaguely aware but not in- 
formed in detail of the terrific damage 
done to the German museums by a per- 
verted art policy during the dictatorship.” 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


The following requests have been 
made through UNESCO. 

Seminary for Creative Arts of the 
Masaryk University, Brno, needs an 
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illustrated encyclopaedic dictionary of 
the English language; Dessins et aqua- 
relles des maitres francais du XIX® 
siécle (Holbein Verlag, Basel); Jan 
Tschichold’s Schatzkammer der Schrift 
(Holbein Verlag, Basel); Modern 
Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators 
(Museum of Modern Art Series); Bot- 
ticelli (Phaidon Press) ; and The Paint- 
ings of El Greco (Phaidon Press). 

Biblioteka Akademii Sztuk Pieknych 
w Warszawie, Mysliwiecka 8, Warsaw, 
is a library for art students, whose needs 
it can no longer supply, for during the 
war it lost 75 per cent of its books and 
periodicals together with 15,000 works 
of art. It wants reproductions of paint- 
ings by the old masters, impressionists, 
etc.; monographs on art; sketches, pic- 
tures, photographs in any branch of art, 
from ancient times to the present day. 

Bibliothéque de |’Association Belgo- 
Américaine, 23 rue Paul-Emile Janson, 
Brussels, founded July, 1945, needs ma- 
terial on American philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, ways of life, literature and art that 
would assist in the development of mu- 
tual understanding between the U.S. and 
Belgium. 

Biblioteca Marucelliana, via Cavour 
43, Florence, requests general biblio- 
graphical works; bibliographies on lit- 
erature, art, history and philosophy; and 
books and periodicals on the fine and 
applied arts. 

Accademia di Belle Arti di Brera, via 
Brera 28, Milan, famous for its art treas- 
ures, has not sufficient funds to keep 
its library up to date. It requests copies 
of the latest American, English and 
French treatises on art subjects. 

Raffles College Library, Singapore, 
lost 5,000 volumes during the war and 
has failed to obtain back-numbers of 
periodicals or books published since 
1940. Among its urgent needs are text- 
books on art. The college wishes to 
start courses in art, but has not yet 
been able to collect any reading material 
for its students. 

Publiczna Biblioteka Techniczna w 
Warszawie, Gérnoslaska 45 (pawil. V), 


Warsaw, came into existence in 1945. 
It requests anything on the fine arts, and 
particularly Loquifer’s Histoire de l'art 
des origines a mos jours, 1947; and 
Michel's Histoire de l'art depuis les 
premiers temps chrétiens jusqu’ a nos 
jours (Paris). It will welcome publica- 
tions on town planning and housing. 


REPORT FROM FRANCE 


The Courier de France, published by 
the French Embassy Information Divi- 
sion in New York, reports the follow- 
ing art activities: 

In honor of the tercentenary of the 
incorporation of Alsace and Lorraine 
into France, arts from these regions are 
being exhibited in the Marsan Pavilion 
of the Louvre. In addition to painting 
and sculpture, there are many examples 
of the art of the engraver, bookbinder, 
goldsmith, jeweler and potter. The Ca- 
thedral of Metz and Nancy and the 
Museums of Strasbourg have loaned 
their finest treasures. 

The work of rearrangement and re- 
construction is continuing in all the 
French Museums, historic palaces and 
chateaux. The historic rooms relating to 
the 17th and 18th centuries and to the 
period from 1815 to the present day 
have been reopened at Versailles. The 
revolutionary collections of the Musée 
Carnavalet have been rearranged. On 
Nov. 6 the Halls of French and Italian 
painting of the Dijon Museum were 
reopened to the public. The collections 
and exhibits in the Chateau de Com- 
piégne have been reorganized in order to 
give a correct historical picture of court 
life and the architectural development of 
the chateau itself. The 16th century 
choir stalls of the Cathedral Amiens are 
being cleaned and restored to their 
original bronze-like patina. 

The Center of Sacred Art reopened 
in mid-October. It offers courses in 
painting, sculpture, tapestry, stained 
glass, mosaic, graphic and textile arts, 
as well as courses in liturgy, theology 
and history of art for laymen. 

The Central Union of Costume Arts 
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is planning to organize a Museum of 
Costume Design in the Hotel Lauzun 
on the Ile Saint-Louis in Paris. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts, one of 
the most important French art and 
archaeological magazines, which was 
published in the U.S. during the occupa- 
tion, is returning to Paris. 

The fourth bulletin of the Friends of 
Gustave Courbet presents several here- 
tofore unpublished letters of Courbet, 
three of which were written in prison 
after the fall of the Paris Commune. 

Art books recently published in 
France include the following: Les 
Sculptures du Moyen Age au Musée du 
Louvre in the series Encyclopedie photo- 
graphique de l’art, Editions Tel, with 
179 photographs; La Siege en France 
du Moyen Age jusqu’a nos jours, com- 
prising 343 photographs by Pierre 
Devinoy with an essay on the ‘Physi- 
ology of the Chair” by Guillaume Jan- 
neau and Comments and Tables by Mme. 
Madeleine Jarry, published by Paul 
Hartmann; Notre-Dame de Chartres by 
Emile Male, with 154 photographs by 
Pierre Devinoy, published by Paul Hart- 
mann; Seurat by John Rewald, with 100 
illustrations in black and white and 4 
in color, Editions Albin Michel; the 
first volume of Georges Turpin’s pro- 
jected four-volume Panorama de la pein- 
ture francaise au XX°* siécle, which de- 
picts the appearance of the “Fauves”’ at 
the 1905 Salon des Independents and 
the activities of the later impressionists, 
cubists, independents, foreign painters 
and academicians working in Paris at 
that time. 


WESTERN COLLEGE ART 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The Western College Art Association, 
composed of administrators of public 
and private art schools at college level 
on the West Coast, met for their an- 
nual convention as the guests of the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
at the University of Oregon on April 
21, 22 and 23. 

About 30 department heads met 





to discuss general educational problems. 
Representation will be from California, 
Washington and Oregon, with Dean 
Sidney W. Little of the School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, presiding and Professor 
Edward M. Farmer of Stanford Univer- 
sity as secretary. 


SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGE 
ART CONFERENCE 


At the business meeting of the 
Southeastern College Art Conference 
held in Louisville, Ky., on March 26, 
the following recommendation was 
passed: 

It was moved that the Southeastern 
College Art Conference go on record as 
favoring a maximum teaching load of 
18 hours (50-minute periods) a week in 
studio classes and/or lectures combined 
with studio classes. The motion was 
seconded and passed unanimously. 

It was further moved that the secretary 
send copies of this recommendation to the 
College Art Association and to the 
Southern Association of Colleges, the 
latter so that the administrations of col- 
leges and universities might be informed 
of this action. 


GERMAN LIBRARIES IN ITALY 


Professor Charles R. Morey in Rome 
reports the following on the present 
state of German libraries in Italy. 

The 3 Powers signatory to the Pots- 
dam Agreement (USA, UK, France), 
which Agreement specified that German 
assets in Italy should be sold and the 
proceeds disposed of for reparations to 
the 3 Powers, have agreed, and so noti- 
fied the Italian Government, as follows: 

1. The Ex-German Libraries shall be 
held by the Italian Government in so far 
as concerns property right, on condition 
that: 

2. The Italian Government grant the 
libraries and properties appertaining to 
them, in perpetual lease (or 99 years) 
to the International Union of Institutes 
of Archaeology, History and History of 
Art in Rome; 
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3. That an endowment of 1,000,- 
000,000 lira (c. $1,700,000). be set 
aside from the avails of sale of German 
assets in Italy, and invested in Italian 
Government bonds, the income to be 
used by the Union for administration 
of the libraries; 

4. Such administration shall be on an 
international basis, and free of any in- 
tervention on the part of any govern- 
ment, including the Italian; 

5. The Italian Government shall fur- 
nish suitable housing for the libraries 
of the Ex-German Archaeological Insti- 
tute and Historical Institute ; 

6. This disposition will become per- 
manent on receipt of acceptance by the 
Italian Government. 

The arrangement has been approved 
by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
that of Education, and has still to pass 
the Treasury. There seems to be no 
doubt that it will be accepted. In the 
meantime, UNESCO has made an in- 
terim grant of $5,000 to carry on the 
libraries until the endowment com- 
mences to function. 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF INSTITUTES OF ARCHAE- 
OLOGY, HIsTORY, AND ART- 
HIsTORY IN ROME 


I. Character and Location 


The international Union of Institutes 
of Archaeology, History, and Art-his- 
tory in Rome is intended, without 
prejudice to the absolute independence 
of the individual institutions, to pro- 
mote the mutual cooperation of | its 
members in the furtherance of learning 
and research. 

Its character is that of a Cultural In- 
stitution (Ente morale) and it is located 
in Rome. 


II. Scope 


The aims of the Union are threefold: 
1) To undertake the coordination 

in practical matters of the Institutions 
represented in the Union; to promote 
direct collaboration between the mem- 
bers; and to provide a centre to which 


may be referred all questions likely to 
be of common interest to the partici- 
pants. 

2) To promote and assist in the 
maintenance of scientific material and 
libraries, and to further the compilation 
and publication of a Union-catalogue of 
Academies and Institutes of Archae- 
ology, History, and Art-history in Rome. 

3) To undertake in collaboration 
with others as required, eventual tasks 
of a character similar or related to those 
above specified. 


Ill. Members 


Membership of the Union is open to 
all Institutes, Schools, and Academies 
located in Rome and engaged in scien- 
tific work in the fields of Archaeology, 
History, and Art-history. 

The admission of a new member is 
considered by the Assembly on the pro- 
posal of a member and is effective by 
invitation of the Assembly. 

The member-institutions are repre- 
resented in the Union by their respec- 
tive Directors or by such other person as 
they may individually nominate. 


IV. Assembly or General Session 


The Union will meet in Assembly or 
General Session at least once a year, 
or at any other such time as the Presi- 
dency may think fit, or at the request of 
any four members. All decisions of the 
Union will be taken by a majority-vote 
taken in secret ballot. Each member is 
entitled to one vote, which may be cast 
by proxy. The President can vote to de- 
cide a tie. In the case of a proposal to 
modify the Statute, at least three quar- 
ters of the constituent members of the 
Union must be present. 


V. Presidential Committee 


The General Assembly elects from 
its own number a President and two 
vice-Presidents, who in turn jointly 
nominate one of the members of the 
Assembly to be Secretary General. 

The President, the vice-Presidents, 
and the Secretary General together con- 
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stitute the Presidential Committee, 
which is responsible for the current ad- 
ministration of the Union. No decision 
of the Presidential Committee is valid 
unless at least three of the four mem- 
bers are present. 

The President can vote to decide a 
tie. 

The President, vice-Presidents and 
Secretary General remain in office for 
one year and are eligible for re-election. 

The services of members are given 
free, subject to the payment of any 
expenses incurred. 

As far as possible the composition of 
the Presidential Committee should re- 
flect both the international character of 
the Union and the different fields of 
study represented therein. 


VI. Sub-Committees and Delegations 


For the reviewing of proposals or for 
the execution of decisions, the Presi- 
dential Committee may invite individual 
members to be present, without a vote, 
at meetings of the Committee in order 
to avail themselves of their special 
scientific qualifications, or may nominate 
particular sub-committees or Delegations 
to meet in special session. Such sub-com- 
mittees and delegates are accountable to 
the Presidential Committee. 


VII. Finance 


The funds of the Union comprise: 

a) Members’ subscriptions, at a 
rate to be fixed annually by the Assem- 
bly. 

6b) The proceeds from the sale of 
publications, and the interest on any 
stocks or bonds. 

¢) Contributions, gifts, and lega- 
cies. The Union relies in this respect 
upon the good offices of the Presiden- 
tial Committee and of the individual 
members towards individuals and insti- 
tuitions in their respective countries. 

Signed: 

Charles Rufus Morey, American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

Erik Sjéqvist, Swedish Institute in 

Rome. 





Albert Grenier, French School in 
Rome. 

Joseph Michalowsky, Polish Academic 
Library in Rome. 

Fernand De Visscher, Belgian Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

Goffredo Hoogewerff, Dutch Histori- 
cal Institute in Rome. 

Scarlat Lambrino, Rumanian Academy 
in Rome. 

John B. Ward Perkins, British School 
at Rome. 

Bartolomeo Nogara, Pont. Academy 
of Archaeology in Rome. 

Pietro Toesca, Institute of Archae- 
ology and Art-History, Rome. 

Quinto Tosatti, Institute of Roman 
Studies, Rome. 

Tito Staderini, Notary, Rome. 


U. OF ILL. EXHIBITS 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


The University of Illinois Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painting, a 
feature of the Second Annual Festival 
of Contemporary Arts which was held 
from Feb. 27 to April 3, was selected 
by a faculty committee to present a 
cross-section of recent painting. 

From the 134 canvases exhibited, the 
jury of Maurice Sterne, Abraham Ratt- 
ner and Arthur Millier, awarded pur- 
chase prizes in the total amount of 
$7500 to the following: Claude Bentley, 
Separated; Louis Bosa, The End of the 
Festival; Fred Conway, Dancer; John 
Heliker, Imaginary Landscape; Carl 
Holty, Le Flambeau; Rico Lebrun, 
Mocking Soldier; Arthur Osver, Chim- 
neys and Buildings; Felix Ruvolo, The 
Aggressor; Yves Tanguy, Les Malheur 
Adoucit les Pierres; and Bradley Tom- 
lin, Arrangement. 

Ralph Scarlett, a guest of the Uni- 
versity on the Carnegie Rotating Pro- 
fessorship Fund during the week of 
March 7, conducted informal discus- 
sions and gallery talks. Henry Hope, 
Indiana University, lectured Thursday, 
March 10, on Contemporary American 
Painting. 
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NEW COMMITTEE AT R.I. 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


The newly appointed advisory com- 
mittee to the clothing and fashion de- 
partment of the Rhode Island School 
of Design held its first meeting Feb. 25. 
The committee includes Monsieur 
Arpad, Arpad Necessaries, New York; 
Madame Eta, designer-owner of Ren-Eta 
Gown, Inc., New York; Mrs. Carolyn 
Schnurer, designer-owner of a leading 
beach and sportswear house; Harry J. 
Labourene, designer and part owner of 
Gaylene; Madeliene Corey, fashion edi- 
tor of the Province Journal-Bulletin, and 
Mrs. Michelle Murphy, industrial de- 
sign consultant of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, who will serve as chairman. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
PUBLISHED 


The American Quarterly, the first 
issue of which was published in March 
by the University of Minnesota Press, 
attempts to give a sense of direction to 
studies in the culture of America, past 
and present. As often as is possible, 
each issue will contain investigations 
into the fields of history, institutions, 
ideas, literature and fine arts of a single 
theme or subject. The first issue pre- 
sents various aspects of American world 
influence. Subsequent issues will treat 
The American Temper, The Concept of 
the Usable Past, Popular Culture, etc. 
Contributors will include Elio Vittorini, 
Harry Hayden Clark, Parker Tyler, 
Frederick J. Hoffman, Lionel Trilling, 
Waldo Frank, Robert Spiller, Dwight 
MacDonald, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Leonie Adams, Louis Wright, and Lewis 
Mumford. 

The board of editors is composed of 
William Van O'Connor, University of 
Minnesota, executive editor; Merle 
Curti, University of Wisconsin; Lau- 
rence Schmeckebier, Cleveland Institute 
of Art; Herbert Schneider, Columbia 
University; Henry Nash Smith, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Paul S. Taylor, Uni- 
versity of California; and Rupert Vance, 
University of North Carolina. 


NEBRASKA’S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


The 59th Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art, held at the University 
of Nebraska from March 6 to April 3, 
was organized to demonstrate to col- 
lectors and students, through compari- 
sons and group arrangements, how 
original art works can contribute to 
daily life. 

Guest speakers during the exhibition 
were Jean Charlot and Otto Bach, both 
from Colorado Springs, and Paul Parker 
of Hamilton College. 

Mr. Bach and Mr. Parker also will 
serve as advisers on purchases to be 
selected from the show for the Hall Col- 
lection of the University of Nebraska. 
Total purchase funds available this year 
are approximately eight thousand dol- 
lars, including the Nebraska Art Asso- 
ciation’s annual acquisitions. 


KANSAS FINE ARTS FESTIVAL 


Kansas State College held its first 
annual Fine Arts Festival Feb. 6-13. 
Features of the festival were ten 19th 
century French landscape paintings, lent 
by the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York; displays of 10th century prints, 
etchings, and woodcuts; seminars in 
sculpturing, painting and silversmithing; 
demonstrations, lectures and concerts. 
Thomas Hart Benton was guest lecturer. 


GOETHE CONVOCATION 
PLANNED 


The international Goethe Convoca- 
tion in honor of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth will be held next summer at 
Aspen, Colo. Invitations to participate 
in this event already have been ac- 
cepted by Jose Ortega y Gasset, Charles 
J. Burckhardt and Halvdan Koht. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins is chairman and Her- 
bert Hoover is honorary chairman of 
the Goethe Bicentennial! Foundation. 

A picture of Goethe and his times 
will be reconstructed at the Convocation 
by means of an exhibition of Goethe 
manuscripts and rare memorabilia. 
Goethe's designs, paintings, letters, and 
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first prints of his books will be bor- 
rowed from museums and private collec- 
tors for inclusion in the exhibition. 


ALABAMA ART FESTIVAL 


The Second Alabama Art Festival was 
held April 22 and 23. A program 
has been planned to promote apprecia- 
tion and to stimulate participation in 
creative art throughout Alabama. The 
University Art Museum, whose services 
will be extended to schools, clubs and 
communities, will have its opening dur- 
ing the festival. Exhibitions will include 
the work of Alabama elementary and 
secondary schools’ students and the work 
of the students of Alabama colleges. 

Thomas Munro and Francis Henry 
Taylor are guest speakers for the occa- 
sion. 


BERLIN MASTERPIECES 
WIDELY VIEWED 


The exhibition of paintings from the 
Berlin Museum, now completing its tour 
of the country, have been seen by over 
a million people, excluding the attend- 
ance recorded at Toledo and Pittsburgh. 
The masterpieces attracted the largest 
number of visitors at the St. Louis 
City Museum, which could charge no 
admission. There 227,414 persons 
visited the exhibit. In Los Angeles, the 
attendance was 161,141; New York had 
146,322 visitors; Chicago had 144,785; 
Boston recorded 128,018. Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Port- 
land and San Francisco were below 
100,000. 


WESTERN ROUND TABLE ON 
MODERN ART 


A panel of artists and authorities 
participated in a symposium to be 
known as The Western Round Table 
on Modern Art at San Francisco on 
April 8 and 9. The symposium was 
sponsored by the San Francisco Art 
Association and organized by Douglas 
MacAgy, director of the California 
School of Fine Arts. Marcel Duchamp, 





Arnold Schoenberg, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Andrew C. Ritchie, Mark 
Tobey, Alfred Frankenstein and others 
will be present, and George Boas of 
Johns Hopkins University will act as 
moderator. 

The object of the round table was to 
bring the most informed opinion of 
our time to bear on pertinent questions 
of art today. Thirty distinguished paint- 
ings and sculptures from the Arensberg, 
Ludington, and other collections in the 
west, and from the Museum of Modern 
Art in the last, illustrated the discus- 
sion. Several of these, which were fea- 
tured in the Life Round Table on Mod- 
ern Art published last October, were 
selected in order to invite comparison 
with the eastern meeting. The Western 
Round Table on Modern Art was 
broadcast nationally, and proceedings 
are slated for publication in the early 
fall. 


6TH ANNUAL ARTS FORUM AT 
U.N.C. WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Two hundred students from 35 col- 
leges and universities learned from a 
panel of critics just how rewarding their 
early artistic efforts were during the 
6th Annual Arts Forum of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, held March 17-19. Student artists, 
actors, writers, dancers and composers 
submitted their contributions to the 
panel composed of Henry Cowell, Peter 
Taylor, Louis Horst, Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Richard Wilbur and James John- 
son Sweeney. No prizes or awards were 
offered. 


IOWA H.S. ART CONFERENCE 


The 19th annual Iowa High School 
Art Exhibition and Conference, spon- 
sored by the School of Fine Arts and 
the Extension Division of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was held April 21, 
22 and 23, Guest speakers for the con- 
ference include Viktor Lowenfield, 
Pennsylvania State College, Serge Cher- 
mayeff, Institute of Design, Chicago and 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
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BOSTON INSTITUTES NEW 
DEPARTMENT AND ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston, has announced the formation of 
its Department of Design in Industry 
under the direction of Theodore S. 
Jones, former dean of Hamilton College. 
The department's activities include sur- 
veys of design within a given industry, 
procurement and training of design per- 
sonnel for manufacturers, consultation in 
design problems, analyses of consumer 
and retail attitude toward design, and 
the endorsement, exhibition and publica- 
tion of well-designed products. The de- 
partment's facilities are available to edu- 
cators, manufacturers, retailers, and in- 
dustrial designers; and the department 
maintains a library and design reference 
file to which the public has access. 

The present advisory committee of 
the Department of Design in Industry, 
later to be enlarged, is composed of 
Serge Chermayeff, president, Institute of 
Design, Chicago; Brig. Gen. Georges F. 
Doriot, president, American Research 
and Development Corp. and professor 
of manufacturing, Harvard Business 
School; Alfred M. Frankfurter, editor, 
Art News; Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., con- 
sultant on industrial design, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; and Profes- 
sors Robert W. Kennedy and Gyorgy 
Kepes, School of Architecture and Plan- 
ning, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR 1949 


The Tiffany Foundation has an- 
nounced that a limited number of schol- 
arships will be offered to students of 
painting, sculpture and the graphic arts 
who have already demonstrated their 
capacity for sustained effort in the crea- 
tive arts. Scholarships are open to men 
and women, married or unmarried, un- 
der 36, who are citizens of the US., 
irrespective of color, race or creed. The 
scholarships will, in normal cases, not 
exceed $2,000 for a year of 12 months, 
but may be renewed. Applications must 


be submitted prior to Sept. 1, 1949, 
Upon request, addressed to Hobart 
Nichols, Director, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N.Y., an application form will 
be sent. 


ACCESSIONS TO U. OF MICH. 
ART MUSEUM 


The Museum of Art of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan exhibited between Feb. 
13 and March 6 the major accessions 
made during the last 18 months. This 
exhibition, which reflects the museum's 
present efforts toward building up col- 
lections in drawings and prints of all 
periods and, to a lesser extent, con- 
temporary painting and sculpture, con- 
tained 11 modern paintings, 3 pieces of 
modern sculpture, 23 modern drawings, 
43 modern prints, 29 old master draw- 
ings, 4 pieces of Oriental sculpture, 
ceramics and metal work, and 52 Japa- 
nese prints. 

Since its separation from the Museum 
of Archaeology nearly 3 years ago, the 
University Museum of Art has func- 
tioned with the following staff: Jean 
Paul Slusser, director; Helen B. Hall, 
curator of paintings; and Eleanor S. 
Collins, curator of slides and photo- 
graphs. 


COLUMBIA HOLDS ART FORUM 


Under the direction of Peppino Man- 
gravite, Columbia University’s School 
of Painting and Sculpture held an Art 
Forum on March 17. The subject dis- 
cussed was “What Constitutes Educa- 
tion for the Artist?’’. Carl Milles, 
George Biddle, Irvin Edman, Francis H. 
Taylor and Mark Van Doren appeared 
on the panel. 


WISCONSIN STUDENT 
EXHIBITION 


Eighteen colic art departments or 
art schools participated in the First Wis- 
consin Student Exhibition of Art, which 
was shown at the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute in January. Aaron Bohron and 
Zoltan Sepeshy, jurors, accepted 153 
works out of the 447 entries submitted. 
The organization, planning, and ar- 
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rangement for every detail of the ex- 
hibition, from entry blanks to installa- 
tion, was accomplished by the Officers 
and Committee members of the Art Stu- 
dents Association of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute. 


TEXAS TRAVELS STUDENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


The Department of Art, University 
of Texas, is circulating two exhibitions 
of students’ work, “Graphic Arts,” a 
group of matted lithographs, etchings, 
drypoints and block prints, and “Design 
and Composition,’’ containing pieces 
executed in black and white, water color, 
gouache and sculpture. These exhibi- 
tions are available to Texas high schools 
and colleges for two-week periods. 


ATELIER 17 


The Fourteenth Exhibition of Prints 
by members of the Atelier 17 Group was 
held from March 14 to April 1 at the 
Laurel Gallery, New York, and will 
later travel throughout the country. 

Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., New York, 
has published the catalogue, which also 
contains contributions by Herbert Read, 
James Johnson Sweeney, Hyatt Mayor, 
Carl Zigrosser and Stanley William 
Hayter. 


NATIONAL GALLERY FILM 
STRIPS 


The National Gallery of Art has 
photographed 300 of its representative 
paintings on a strip of film (black and 
white), according to Raymond S. Stites, 
curator in charge of education. The in- 
dividual frames may be cut apart and 
mounted between 2” x 2” cover glasses. 
The pictures have been arranged by 
schools and the accompanying mimeo- 
graphed list describes each painting 
briefly with data necessary for labelling. 

By some unfortunate circumstance, 
Dr. Stites said, the College Art Asso- 
ciation film project was unable to ob- 
tain National Gallery photographs when 
the selection was made five years ago. 
Publication of this strip simply intends 
to supply College Art Association mem- 


bers with important paintings now lack- 
ing in their slide collections. The strip 
sells for $6.00. This includes shipping 
cost and list. It may be ordered from 
the Education Department, National 
Gallery of Art. 


PERMANENT CERAMIC 
EXHIBITION AT WALKER 
ART CENTER 


Man and Clay, as the ceramic ex- 
hibition is called, has been permanently 
installed at the Walker Art Center. To 
show more clearly the history, tech- 
niques, and appreciation of ceramics, the 
exhibition is divided into five parts— 
pottery map of the world, the eight 
visual elements used by the potter (with 
a comparison of ancient and modern 
ceramics), 4,500 years of Chinese 
ceramics, how pottery is made, and 
the enjoyment of pottery. Carefully pre- 
pared script, including outline drawings, 
accompany the exhibition, and the most 
advanced display techniques are used to 
encourage spectator participation. 


INDIANA PRODUCES CERAMIC 
FILM 


The new educational motion picture, 
“Craftsmanship in Clay: Simple Slab 
Methods,” produced at Indiana Univer- 
sity, is the first in a series of 16mm. 
sound, color films in the field of ceram- 
ics. The second, which deals with meth- 
ods of applying glaze, will be released 
in April. 

Upon request, a preview print of the 
film will be furnished at no charge 
for a period of two weeks. Also, glossy 
prints of outstanding scenes and addi- 
tional information about the film itself 
or its production may be obtained by 
writing to L. C. Larson, Director, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
COLLEGE STUDY IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The American Council on College 
Study in Switzerland has announced the 
program for the Junior Year in Zurich 
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and Junior Year in Basel, from Sept. 
16, 1949, to July 15, 1950. The Junior 
Year organization is under the super- 
vision of the Executive Board, of which 
Wolfgang Stechow, Professor of Fine 
Arts, Oberlin College, is vice-president. 
For schedule of courses and other in- 
formation, write to the American Coun- 
cil on College Study in Switzerland, 
1123 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


GEORGIA EXHIBITS NEGRO ART 


The Eight Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings, Sculpture and Prints by Ne- 
gro Artists, sponsored by Atlanta Uni- 
versity, will run from April 3 to May 
1, 1949. The university is offering 
eleven purchase awards amounting to 
$1,400 for the prize-winning works se- 
lected by the jury. 


COOPER UNION FORUM 


The Cooper Union Friday evening 
Forum series, which opened Jan. 29, 
offers “Expressions of the Contem- 
porary Scene,’ combining programs on 
the development of American traditions 
with others on the “modern” in lit- 
erature, art and music. 


DESIDERATA 


Dorothy Norman, 124 E. 70th St., 
New York 24, N.Y., requests letters, 
anecdotes, and any other material per- 
taining to Alfred Stieglitz that may be 
available for publication in the Stieglitz 
biography she is preparing. 

Miss Norman is also preparing a vol- 
ume of letters and other writings of 
John Marin, and would be grateful to 
receive whatever Marin letters or other 
documents relating to him that may be 
available. 


FINE ARTS MAGAZINE AT 
ARKANSAS 


Preview, first published two years ago 
by Arkansas’ Lambda Tau, honorary 
English fraternity, as an outlet for crea- 
tive writing by students, has become a 
magazine which includes all the Fine 


Arts. Faculty members from the various 
departments serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The Fall issue contained 5 prose, 
7 poetry and 7 art contributions. 


INTERNATIONAL ART 
HISTORIANS TO MEET 


The Sixteenth International Congress 
of Art Historians will meet in Lisbon 
from April 18 to April 24. Papers on 
Medieval Art, Renaissance Art and 
Baroque Art will be presented. Requests 
for information should be addressed to 
the Congress Secretary, National Mu- 
seum of Antique Art, Janelas Verdes, 
Lisbon. 


TEXTILE UNION—LEAGUE 
POSTERS 


The Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, has offered a first prize 
of $250 to the best poster submitted by 
an Arts Students League student on 
one of its stated themes. William Pol- 
lock, TWUA general secretary-treasurer, 
David Friedenthal, and Paul Rand are 
contest judges. The prize-winning poster 
will be displayed by TWUA affiliates 
throughout the nation and Canada dur- 
ing the 10th anniversary celebration in 
May. 


CHRYSLER TVS THE WORLD 
OF ART 


The Chrysler Corporation, in coop- 
eration with the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, is sponsoring a 13-week, 15-minute 
television show, “The World of Art,” 
which has been broadcast over station 
WXYZ-TV at 7:45 P.M. on Thursdays 
since Jan. 13. 

The show, conducted by Marshall 
Fredericks, Detroit sculptor, and pro- 
duced by Charles Adams, was designed 
to stimulate interest in art by bringing 
it directly into the home. Works by the 
masters on display at the institute were 
discussed with the background of the 
artist and the exhibits considered on the 
program. Guest artists in the field of 
fine and graphic arts appeared by in- 
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vitation to demonstrate their craft. An 
occasional panel discussion with laymen 
and experts participating added variety 
to the series. 


EXHIBITIONS AVAILABLE 


The Kansas State Federation of Art 
announces the availability of three new 
exhibitions: “Six Austrian Artists,” 
which includes 51 matted but unframed 
water colors, gouaches, etchings, color 
block prints and drawings by Ernst 
Degn, Heribert Dobretzberger, Peter 
Paul Morandell, Harold Pickert, Ernst 
Schrofenegger and Raimund Worle; 
“Drawings by Herbert Fink,”’ contain- 
ing 25 matted drawings by Mr. Fink, 
who is on the painting staff at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; and “Drawings by 
Louis Hafermehl,” 25 matted drawings, 
chiefly figure studies, by Mr. Hafer- 
mehl who is a staff member of the De- 
partment of Architecture at Kansas State 
College. For details, plus information 
on other circulating exhibitions, write 
to the Kansas State Federation of Art, 
John F. Helm, Jr., Director, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, for 
Bulletin No. 42 and its Supplement. 

Life’s “Eighteenth Century England,” 
next to the last in the series of photo- 
graphic exhibitions on the history of 
Western Culture, is available now for 


booking. 


GERMAN ART HISTORIANS 
MEET 


A report of the meeting of German 
art historians at the palace in Brihl, 
near Cologne, from Aug. 23 to 27, 1948, 
is contained in Kunstchronik, Vol. 1, 
No. 10, October, 1948. At this meeting 
an association was organized, and the 
articles of the constitution are also in- 
cluded in the report. 


PHILADELPHIA REPORTS ON 
MUSEUMS ABROAD 


Based on the post-war observations 
of members of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum staff—R. Sturgis Ingersoll in 





France, Spain and Holland; Fiske Kim- 
ball in Paris and London, Henri Mar- 
ceau in Scandinavia, Henry Clifford, 
Henry P. MclIlhenny and Carl Zigros- 
ser in Italy and elsewhere—comes the 
report “Museums Abroad since the 
War,” in the November, 1948, issue of 
the Philadelphia Museum Bulletin. 


“COMIC” NEWS 


A group of Mamaroneck parents, 
known locally as the Once-Upon-A- 
Time group, have launched the publica- 
tion of a “comic” book concerned with 
the world’s greatest children’s stories 
and fantasies. The first book, Hans 
Christen Andersen’s “The Nightingale” 
with illustrations by Dong Kingman, 
reached suburban New York newstands 
in December. 

As a part of the program to introduce 
these books, the Mamaroneck group 
asked Midtown Galleries to commission 
their artists to interpret Andersen and 
Grimm, “The Children’s Gallery,” as 
these paintings are collectively known, 
will travel to all the major cities in the 
country following its showing at the 
Midtown Galleries. 


COMMITTEE FOR SPONSORING 
INTELLECTUAL GERMANY 


The Committee for Sponsoring Intel- 
lectual Germany is showing works of 
fine art in the main hall of Export- 
Exhibition in the Haus der Kunst, 
Munich, for the purpose of offering 
these works to foreign markets. Part 
of the income received from each ex- 
ported work of art will be used to ease 
the difficulties of daily life which is 
preventing many German intellectuals 
who have an essential contribution to 
make to society from so doing. 


DONATELLO’S SAN LUDOVICO 
TOURS 


The Wildenstein Gallery has an- 
nounced that by special arrangement the 
statue of Donatello’s San Ludovico, on 
loan from the city of Florence, was 
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shown at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, from March 18 toe April 10, at 
the M. H. De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum San Francisco, from April 16 to 
May 9, and The Art Institute, Chicago, 
from May 20 to June 19. The statue 
was shown at the Wildenstein Gallery 
in New York prior to March 15, to- 
gether with a group of Italian 19th 
century artists, the proceeds from which 
will help restore the Santa Trinita 
Bridge and other historic monuments of 
Florence damaged during World War 
II. 


ASIA MAJOR RESUMES 
PUBLICATION 


Asia Major, a review devoted to the 
study of the languages, arts and civiliza- 
tions of the Far East and Central Asia, 
reappears with the publication in De- 
cember of Volume I, Part 1 of the new 
series. Dr. Bruno Schindler, founder and 
acting editor of Asia Major, will con- 
tinue to edit the journal in collaboration 
with the Editorial Board, composed of 
Prof. H. H. Dubs, University of Oxford, 
Prof. E. Edwards and Prof. W. Simon, 
University of London, Prof. G. Haloun, 
University of Cambridge, and Dr. 
Arthur Waley. 

Asia Major will be issued twice a 
year at first, but it is hoped that later 
it will be possible to issue it again quar- 
terly. A series of monographs will also 
be published in connection with the 
journal. Subscriptions, $10.00 per vol- 
ume in the United States, should be 
sent to Taylor's Foreign Press, 41 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. All 
manuscripts and books to be reviewed 
should be addressed to the editor, Dr. 
Schindler, at the publisher's address. 


1948 FALL COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 


Higher Education, published by the 
Federal Security Agency, states in its 
Dec. 15 issue that approximately 
2,408,000 students are attending the na- 


tion's colleges and universities this fall, 
an increase of about 3 per cent over the 
1947 fall enrollment. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE 
EXHIBIT 


One hundred and fifty-seven examples 
of textiles were shown during Novem. 
ber in the “International Textile Ex- 
hibition” at Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina. 

The jury, composed of George E. 
Linton, Gladys G. Miller and Norma 
Hardin, made the following awards: 
Woven rugs—tist, Darlyne Novak, 
Decorah, Iowa; 2nd, Krystyna Kop- 
czynska-Sadovska, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil; 3rd, Kenneth E. Peabody, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Woven Clothing fab- 
rics—1st, Roberta Pearson, Forrest Hills, 
N.Y.; 2nd, Mary Phillips, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 3rd, Gale Kidd, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Woven Drapery and 
Upholstery—1ist, Gladys Brophil, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 2nd, Robert Sailors, Bitely, 
Mich.; 3rd, Gayle Kidd. Napery—lst, 
Catherine Locklear, Pembroke, N.C.; 
2nd, Berta Frey, New York City; 3rd, 
Lucille Clark, Seattle, Wash. Printed 
Fabrics—1st, Henriette Mueller, Lara- 
mie, Wyo.; 2nd, June Groff, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 3rd, Warren and Alexandra 
MacKenzie, St. Paul, Minn. Woven Syn- 
thetic Fabrics—ist, Dorothy Meredith, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 2nd and 3rd, Joy 
Lind, Detroit, Mich. Woven Linen Fab- 
rics—l1st, Georgia Chingren, Plymouth, 
Mich.; 2nd, Lorinda Epply, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 3rd, Roberta Pearson. 


BOOK CLUB OFFERS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


The Book-of-the-Month Club is offer- 
ing 100 color reproductions, 9” x 12”, 
in a portfolio, to new members. Classic 
examples of paintings from the time of 
Giotto to the present day, with descrip- 
tions about the painters and their work, 
are included in this edition, which is a 
collection of the single reproduction ap- 
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pearing monthly in the Club News for 
many years. 


SIX WAYS TO DRAW ON 
COPPER 


Six Ways to Draw on Copper by Rey- 
nold H. Weidenaar, designed to show 
the different kinds of intaglio printmak- 
ing on the same print, is available for 
purchase at $10.00 per copy from 
Alfred Fowler, 1714 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


COOPERATIVE ART EXHIBIT 


The Sixth Cooperative Art Exhibition 
will be held from April 23 to May 23 
at State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
Walter Read Hovey, head of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, University of 
Pittsburgh, will select the exhibits and 
award the prizes. 

The Student Cooperative Association 
sponsors this exhibition by allocating 
funds from the Student Activity Fees 
for cash prizes and for the purchase of 
one or more works of art as well as a 
sum for the necessary expenses of the 
exhibition. 


53RD CHICAGO ANNUAL 


The Art Institute of Chicago pre- 
sented its 53rd Annual Exhibition by 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity through 
March 20. The work was selected by a 
committee of the Institute’s staff and 
the prizes amounting to $3000 were 
awarded by Jurymen Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Chaim Gross and Rico Lebrun to Emer- 
son Woelffer, Egon Weiner, Joyce 
Wahl Treiman, Eleanor Coen, Copeland 
Burg, Harry Mintz, Edouard Chassaing, 
Max Kahn, Don Baum, Rainey Bennett, 
Franz Altschuler, Samuel Himmelfarb, 
Harold Drisel and Miyoko Ito. 


U. OF MD. FOREIGN 
STUDY CENTERS 


The University of Maryland has an- 
nounced its Foreign Study Centers in 
Paris, Basel and Zurich for a year's 


graduate study abroad leading to the 
degree of Master of Foreign Study. A 
minor only is offered in the history of 
art. For information, write to the For- 
eign Study Office, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 


JOHN SLOAN SPEAKS AT 
LEAGUE 


Speaking under the auspices of the 
American Fine Arts Society in the 
gallery of the Art Students League on 
March 8, John Sloan, veteran member 
of the “Ash Can School” of painting, 
denounced academic absolutism of 
either right or left and pleaded for com- 
plete freedom of artistic expression. 

“I have been for modern art ever 
since the Armory Show of 1913,” he 
said. “It was great medicine for me, 
and I flatter myself that I have used it 
for what was good for my work. And 
it is the modern movement that has 
brought about our recognition of the 
real giants of the past. . . . No man 
ever walked this planet who produced 
such a low grade of art as the academic 
art of the 19th century.” He further 
stated, “You can only help artists by 
helping bad artists. You've got to help 
the bad ones to get the good ones. But 
what we really want is freedom and 
independence. It ought to be a swell, big 
merry-go-round, with everybody having 
a fine time—everybody having a chance 
at the brass ring... .” 


1949 KINLEY FELLOWSHIP 
ANNOUNCED 


Eligible candidates for the Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship of $1000, 
to be used toward defraying the expense 
of advanced study of the fine arts in 
America or abroad, should submit their 
applications not later than May 1. Re- 
quests for application blanks and in- 
structions should be addressed to Dean 
Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Room 110, Architec- 
ture Building, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Duane A. Branigan and Allen 
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S. Weller are other members of the 
Fellowship Committee. 


LOUIS CARRE GALLERY 
OPENS IN NEW YORK 


Louis Carré and Company opened 
their gallery of Modern Art on March 
28 at 712 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Their first exhibition, “Contem- 
porary French Masters,” consists of 
twelve paintings by Bonnard, Matisse, 
Rouault, Dufy, Picasso, Villon and 
Gromaire. All are being shown to the 
public for the first time in New York. 

Louis Carré is already known in New 
York. In 1935 he showed his collection 
of Benin bronzes at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, where he also organized, in 1936, 
an exhibition of paintings by Georges 
de la Tour and the Brothers Le Nain, 
and, in 1937, an exhibition of paintings 
by Toulouse-Lautrec. 

In 1938, Louis Carré opened a gal- 
lery of modern art in Paris with the 
first major retrospective show of Juan 
Gris, followed by an exhibition of Paul 
Klee. He also held in his Paris gallery 
exhibitions of Maillol, Vuillard, 
Matisse, Rouault, Dufy, Léger, Le Cor- 
busier, Laurens, Calder as well as of 
painters not yet familiar to this country 
and many of the younger artists. He 
will continue to show in New York the 
works of the artists which he exhibited 
in Paris. 


TEXAS FACULTY EXHIBIT 
TOURS 


The University of Texas Faculty Ex- 
hibition of oils, water colors and sculp- 
ture by fifteen staff artists had its origi- 
nal showing at the university in No- 
vember, after which it is being shown 
at the Dallas Museum, Fort Worth Art 
Association, University of Oklahoma, 
Witte Museum (San Antonio) and the 
Corpus Christi Art Foundation. 


MASTERPIECES FROM MET 
AT WISCONSIN 


Twenty-seven masterpieces from the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art was displayed from Feb. 15 to 
March 30 at the Memorial Union. This 
exhibition was organized especially for 
the University’s Centennial celebration 
and was the highlight of the campus 
Centennial art program. The paintings 
present a cross-section of the leading 
schools, artists, and countries of Europe 
and include works by Rembrandt, Breu- 
ghel, Hals, El Greco, Murillo, Cranach, 
Goya, Rubens, Veronese, Poussin, Tie- 
polo, Fragonard, Millet and Gainsbor- 
ough, 


FREE BOOKLET ON 
INDONESIAN ART 


In conjunction with the exhibition of 
Indonesian Art on loan to the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Royal Indies Institute 
has made available a 48-page illustrated 
booklet Indonesian Art by Hans van 
Weeren-Griek, artist and educator. This 
compact study of Indonesian art under 
Hindu, Mohammedan, and finally Euro- 
pean influence, is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of Indonesian painting, sculp- 
ture, metalware, ceramics and textiles; 
and describes many unusual art works 
which do much to indicate the manner 
of life in the islands. Copies are avail- 
able without charge. Write to Ardlee 
Associates, 23 West 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

“The Arts of Indonesia’ has already 
been shown at the Asia Institute in New 
York, and the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo, and will be on exhibition at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art late in 
April. 


1949 LEWIS SCHOLARSHIP 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


The Managing Committee of the Ion 
Lewis Scholarship will award a travel- 
ing fellowship to an eligible candidate 
during the Spring of 1949. The Schol- 
arship, founded under the will of the 
late Ion Lewis, pioneer Portland Archi- 
tect, is to be used toward the advance- 
ment of the profession of Architecture in 
Oregon. It is administered jointly by the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
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of the University of Oregon and the 
Oregon Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects under the terms of 
the Trust Agreement. 

Applicants must submit necessary in- 
formation before April 15, 1949, and 
the awards will be made on or before 
May 1, 1949. For conditions of eligi- 
bility, write to the Secretary of the Man- 
aging Committee, Dean S. W. Little, 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


YALE STUDENTS MANAGE 
EXHIBIT 


The Museum Class of the Yale 
Graduate School’s History of Art De- 
partment is presenting an exhibition of 
“Drawings of Modern Masters,” which 
opened March 19. The purpose of the 
exhibit is not only to show the students 
and public the sources and development 
of modern draftsmanship, but especially 
to give the Museum Class practical ex- 
perience in exhibition management. 


HISTORY EXHIBIT AT LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 


The California History Hall of the 
Los Angeles County Museum is of espe- 
cial interest and prominence this year, 
which marks the great Centennial cele- 
bration of the State. Here reproduced in 
a series of dioramas are scenes from the 
lives of the famous “Forty-Niners,” 
their struggles, hardships, failures and 
achievements. Further re-creation of 
those early times is afforded by the dis- 
play of actual objects, costumes and 
documents, maps and _ photographs, 
which preserve the locale, spirit and 
color of existence during the “Gold 
Rush” of *49. 


CORNELL TO HAVE ARTS 
FESTIVAL 


Cornell University’s third Festival of 
Contemporary Arts will be held April 
28-May 15. Originally organized as a 
Festival of Contemporary American 
Arts, the event has been broadened this 
year to embrace the arts of other coun- 


tries as well as that of the United States. 

The two-week program will offer an 
informal cross-section of work on three 
levels—that of Cornell students, Cornell 
faculty and artists beyond the campus— 
and will, according to Professor Robert 
L. Hull, Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, “present the several arts 
simultaneously as evidence of their im- 
portance in bringing about an enrich- 
ment of contemporary life.” 


ANONYMOUS GIFT FOR 
FOREIGN STUDY 


An anonymous gift of $1100 to the 
Washington University School of Fine 
Arts (St. Louis). providing for foreign 
study by a sculpture student has been 
announced by Dean Kenneth Hudson. 
The funds will be used to send a student 
to Europe for three months this summer. 

Faculty members of the art school will 
nominate candidates for the award. The 
winner will be selected by Dean Hudson 
and H. Richard Duhme, Jr., sculpture 
instructor, subject to approval by the 
faculty. 


MODEL EXHIBITION OF 
LEONARDO’S INVENTIONS 
AVAILABLE 


Panold Masters, Inc., has obtained the 
exclusive rights of an exhibition of mod- 
els representing the inventions of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. This exhibition, which 
will open June 1st at the Los Angeles 
County Museum, consists of the follow- 
ing sections: aeronautics, anatomy, 
architecture, botany, hydraulics, marine, 
mechanics, textile machinery, military 
machinery, optics and astronomy. Each 
section contains a number of models 
and additional photopanels with repro- 
ductions of the original blueprints and 
drawings. In total there will be 66 
models and about 100 photopanels. 

Each model shows a hasic principle 
which is still being followed today. 
Practically all models are mobile and 
some of them work automatically. The 
visitors are allowed to handle the mod- 
els and experiment with them. In order 
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to keep them in perfect working condi- 
tion, the engineer with one assistant 
will accompany the exhibition. The ex- 
hibit does not include paintings by 
Leonardo or his pupils. 

For additional information about this 
circulating exhibition, write to the Pan- 
old Masters, Inc. at 910 Greentree Road, 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. or 140 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
FOR MUSEUM ART SPECIALIST 


The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the Museum Art Specialist ex- 
amination for filling positions in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and vicinity. Most of the 
positions are in the National Gallery of 
Art and National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The salaries range from 
$2,974 to $8,509 a year. 

Applications must be received not 
later than April 19, 1949, for the kinds 
and grades of positions as follows: Mu- 
seum Assistant, P-1; Docent, P-2; Re- 
search Assistant, P-2; Associate Curator 
(Education), P-3; Curator of Ceramics, 
P-4; Curator of Education, P-5; Curator 
of Painting, P-5; Assistant Director, 
Fine Arts Collection, P-6; Director, 
Fine Arts Collection, P-7. 

Necessary forms, as listed in the 
U. S. Civil Service Announcement No. 
159, issued March 8, 1949, may be ob- 
tained from any first- or second-class 
post office, except in regional headquar- 
ters cities, where the forms must be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Civil Service 
regional offices. Forms may also be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 


VAL CLEAR RESIGNS AKRON 
POST 


Charles Val Clear has resigned from 
the directorship of the Akron Art In- 
stitute effective July 12. He will become 
director of the new Florida Gulf Coast 
Art Center. 


SAGINAW POST OPEN 


H. Maxon Holloway has resigned his 
directorship of the Saginaw (Mich.) Mu- 
seum to become curator of the Chicago 
Historical Society. A new director is be- 
ing sought for this young and promising 
institution. Those interested should 
write to Mr. Robert B. Frantz, Saginaw 
Museum, 1126 N. Michigan Ave., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 


WIN ROME COLLABORATIVE 


The Association of the Alumni of the 
American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced the winners of two cash prizes in 
its 22nd annual collaborative competition 
sponsored by the Association for students 
of architecture, landscape architecture, 
painting and sculpture in the colleges 
and art schools of the United States. 

The problem was the development of 
an island of approximately ten acres into 
the recreational center of a large shore 
community. 

The first prize of $200 went to a team 
composed of students at Western Reserve 
University and the Cleveland School of 
Art: Robert F. Storey, architect, and J. 
Sherman Thomas, landscape architect, 
from Western Reserve, and Stephen 
Magada, painter, and Peter Stevens, 
sculptor, from the Cleveland School of 
Art. 

The second prize of $100 was won by 
a team of students from the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts: Rolv O. Enge was 
the architect, Hugh Wiley, painter, and 
John J. Myers, sculptor; the latter two 
are students at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. 

A total of forty teams, representing ten 
universities and art schools took part in 
the competition. The judgment was held 
on May second, and members of the jury 
were: Messrs. E. V. Meeks, chairman, 
Jean Labatut, Frederick Woodbridge, C. 
C. Combs, Malcolm Kirkpatrick, Mrs. 
Hildreth Meiere, Peppino Mangravite, 
and Oronzio Maldarelli. 
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EDGAR P. RICHARDSON, Washington 
Allston: A Study of the Romantic 
Artist in America, ix + 234 p., 60 
pl.,* Chicago, 1948, University of 
Chicago Press. $10.00. 

The broad scope of Mr. Richardson's 
book is suggested by the subtitle. At 
a moment when rehabilitations of for- 
gotten, too often deservedly forgotten, 
American painters abound, this book is 
notable for its breadth. Handsomely 
made in quarto by the University of 
Chicago Press, illustrated with sixty 
good plates (the frontispiece colored), 
provided with exhaustive lists and an 
excellent index, it is, save for an in- 
evitable heft, a model of sound com- 
position and bookmaking. Its purchase, 
or at least its reading, is a must for 
every serious student of American art. 

Broadly speaking, this South Caro- 
lina-born, WHarvard-trained artist was 
surely the most completely civilized 
artist America was to boast before the 
advent of John la Farge; perhaps our 
most notable expatriate artist, despite 
Whistler, Vedder, and Sargent; surely, 
as poet, musician, novelist and critic, our 
most versatile artist. Apart from these 
marginal talents, he was absolutely one 
of our best landscape painters, with a 
gift of fancy and imagination rare at a 
time when landscape painting tended 
to be realistic. 

Within the reasonable limits of this 
review it is obviously impossible to 
make these claims good. But the diligent 


* The number of plates was incor- 
rectly listed in our last issue, p. 161. 
EDITOR. 


reader will find that Mr. Richardson 
does make them good abundantly. 

Allston’s landscapes before the emer- 
gence of his younger romantic contem- 
porary, Thomas Cole, about 1820, are 
mostly made, in distinction from discov- 
ered landscapes, illuminated by a light 
that never was save in the artist’s mind, 
landscapes in the tradition of Poussin. It 
is unnecessary to enumerate them. Per- 
haps the best is the eminently Pous- 
sinesque, Diana in the Chase, 1805, in 
the collection of Mrs. Algeron Coolidge 
of Boston (Plate IX). Yet alongside 
these created landscapes there are mar- 
vels of sheer observation such as Coast 
Scene on the Mediterranean, 1811 
(Plate XIX), which singularly parallels 
the early triumphs of Turner. Doubt- 
less Allston at London had seen the 
early Turners, and was heroically un- 
deterred by so apparently hopeless a 
competition. 

When moved by especial sympathy or 
admiration, Allston was an excellent if 
hardly a great portraitist. Witness his 
Byronic self-portrait (Plate XI) and 
the fairly speaking likeness of his vision- 
ary friend, Coleridge (Plate XII). 

For the rest, Allston was more or less 
the victim of his heavy task of repre- 
senting civilization in partibus, of keep- 
ing open house at Cambridgeport for 
all who wished to hear his brilliant talk, 
of the prevailing taste for book-of- 
beauty prettiness, and finally, and most 
important, of the delusion—which vari- 
ously infected Haydon in England, and 
West, Rembrandt Peale, and Vanderlyn 
in America—that one may merely by 
taking thought attain to the Grand 
Style. 

The surviving legend of Allston, by 
stressing the tragedy of his Belshazzar’s 
Feast, has badly overemphasized this 
apparent bankruptcy of a good talent 
trying to figure as a great genius. Yet 
even in this pretentious and generally 
inferior phase of Allston there are rela- 
tively bright spots, say the Uriel in the 
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Sun (Plate XLI), which would bear, 
not too uncomfortably, the confronta- 
tion of a frescoed pendentive by 
Domenichino. 

Just to prove that a reviewer has read 
carefully, the last paragraph of his no- 
tice should include a correction or two, 
Or a suggestion of amplification. With 
writing and proofreading as careful as 
Mr. Richardson’s, my last paragraph is 
starved. I note only an especially amus- 
ing error in the bibliography, page 225, 
by which the late Richard Muther, 
learned historian of modern painting, 
exchanges personalities with my pioneer 
ancestor, the Rev. Richard Mather. I 
fear it would not please the Rev. Rich- 
ard to be thus associated with my own 
book on modern painting. The very 
full and useful list of Allston’s works 
omits a charming, Morland-like gouache 
at Princeton, Children about a Bonfire 
at Twilight. It is signed “W. A. Allston, 
1805.” While there may be a remote 
possibility of an English namesake, this 
seems to be one of those experiments in 
the English genre style, which Allston 
undertook occasionally from his under- 
gtaduate days on. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Princeton University. 


DENYs SUTTON, American Painting, 36 
p., 46 pl. (4 in color), London, 1948, 
Avalon Press. 8/6 ($2.75 in New 
York). 

Anyone who has taught courses in 
American art will know how difficult it 
is to find satisfactory reading for stu- 
dents. The comprehensive books are all 
out of date; no field of art history 
has been more colored by local preju- 
dice; many figures of real significance 
have been mentioned only in periodicals 
and museum catalogues. Consequently it 
is with real interest that one reads the 
present essay, published in England. 
Brief as is his book, Mr. Sutton has 
written on American painting with 
perspective and with a sense of propor- 
tion which is rare. He has related to 
international cultural movements a 


number of American artists who have 
ordinarily been considered as rather iso- 
lated individuals. The book is much 
more than the usual perfunctorily edited 
collection of pictures, and brings up a 
number of ideas which are worth think. 
ing about, as well as introducing a few 
views which may surprise some Ameri- 
can readers. 

Of course, a major interest to the 
critic is the aspect which American 
painting assumes in foreign eyes. One 
imagines that Mr. Sutton’s contact with 
this subject was chiefly derived from 
the American exhibition which was held 
at the Tate Gallery in London in the 
summer of 1946. Mr. John Walker has 
already very interestingly discussed “the 
impact of the best America has achieved 
in painting on a sympathetic but rela- 
tively unprepared foreign audience” in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (December, 
1946), and has demonstrated some of 
the significant discrepancies which exist 
between English and American taste in 
relation to the same paintings and 
painters. Mr. Sutton’s essay remains 
fundamentally sympathetic and serious, 
but reveals in a useful way how one- 
sided much American art criticism has 
been. Many of us will take exception to 
certain of his judgments, but nearly 
everyone, whether he be a beginner or 
relatively familiar with the whole field, 
can read this well written little book 
with profit. 

American studies have sometimes been 
in danger of succumbing to parochial- 
ism or antiquarianism, with their occa- 
sionally exaggerated emphasis on the 
early appearance and uniqueness of an 
“American” style. Mr. Sutton strikes a 
blow at this theory from the very start, 
and sees American colonial painting as 
provincial British painting in style. He 
insists that the realism of American 
pre-revolutionary portraiture is not 
necessarly the result of the colonial 
environment, but is a part of “a general 
reaction against the tradition of aristo- 
cratic portraiture” which existed in Eng- 
land as well as in America. Copley's 
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American portraits are explained on the 
basis of a society “which believed that 
the cultivation of the habits and manners 
of the English gentry was an essential 
part of education.” This attitude leads 
inevitably to placing more importance 
on works by American artists which 
were painted in England than is now 
fashionable here, and this prejudice (if 
it is a prejudice). is carried into later 
periods as well: Whistler (who “helped 
to liberate” the United States ‘from that 
self-consciousness which had been its 
bane’) and Sargent are both more 
warmly characterized than is usually 
the case with us. On the other hand, 
American nineteenth century art is on 
the whole minimized; it is characterized 
in general as “vapid and misdirected.” 
The French influence on Inness is over- 
emphasized ; Eakins is “fatally limited” ; 
Cassatt is clumsy and has less taste than 
Whistler; LaFarge is “tepid and un- 
inspiring”; and Ryder is “an artist of 
the international decadent style of Ed- 
vard Munch which led to German ex- 
pressionism.” 

These views will not be popular with 
many American critics. On the other 
hand, the international standpoint from 
which Mr. Sutton looks at American 
art allows him to do justice to certain 
painters who have not usually been ac- 
corded their proper position. It is a satis- 
faction to find, even in a brief sketch 
like this, that the historically important 
work of Benjamin West is clearly un- 
derstood, and the position of this rather 
neglected artist is admirably stated in 
two lucid paragraphs. It is pleasing, too, 
to find that Mr. Sutton understands the 
artistic and social importance of the 
“Sunday painters” in nineteenth century 
America, and that he mentions a num- 
ber of pictures and painters in this 
category which are of more than anti- 
quarian interest. His understanding of 
the movement toward expatriation is 
sound, though certain nineteenth century 
American expatriates might be startled 
to discover that the tendency of which 
they were a part is related to “the alco- 





holism that is so faithfully represented 
in American fiction.” It is good, also, 
to have Stieglitz and his gallery brought 
into the picture, and to have the im- 
portant function of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York fully recognized. 

Apparently one of the most difficult 
things for the non-American critic to 
grasp about American art is the pe- 
culiar character of American romanti- 
cism, which followed a quite different 
course from the comparable movements 
in European painting, and which is still 
much in need of definition and analysis. 
The fact is that there was in this coun- 
try a mingling of romantic and realistic 
urges which is hardly to be paralleled in 
France or England, though it does have 
points of contact with nineteenth cen- 
tury painting in Germany. Mr. Sutton’s 
characterization of the Hudson River 
School as “hopelessly limited by a pedes- 
trian sense of colour and by a fatal 
temptation to find in landscape an alter- 
native to the sins of the world” is all 
right so far as it goes, but entirely fails 
to take into account some of the gen- 
uinely impressive (and aesthetically im- 
pressive) achievements of this tradition. 
I feel that Mr. Sutton does an injustice 
to one phase of his subject when he 
declares that “in the field of the ro- 
mantic subconsciousness . . . American 
art failed disastrously.” It was unfortu- 
nate that the London exhibition of 1946 
did not include any of the greatest works 
of Ryder, and it is perhaps for this rea- 
son that the author’s judgment of this 
artist seems so limited. 

It is an interesting symptom of the 
times that the so-called Regionalistic 
paintings of the 1930's are almost com- 
pletely excluded from the present survey. 
The whole movement of Mexican in- 
spiration and government patronage is 
dismissed as “politically progressive’’ 
but “certainly artistically reactionary.” 
Benton, Curry, and Wood, who once 
loomed so large on the artistic horizon, 
are not even mentioned in a book which 
finds space for brief discussion of such 
artists as Edward Hicks, William Har- 
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nett, Florine Stettheimer and others 
whose names are not exactly household 
words. 

There seem to be surprisingly few 
errors of fact. Smibert’s Dean Berkely 
and his Entourage once again appears 
as the “first portrait group of its kind 
in America,” in spite of the fact that 
Flexner has recently called attention to 
earlier group paintings. A curious mis- 
take is the invention of a University of 
St. Louis in Washington, instead of 
Washington University in St. Louis. 
But the book is careful and thoughtful, 
and has many positive virtues. 

The plates are well chosen and ade- 
quately reproduced. A good feature is 
the publication of the actual dimensions 
of each work of art included. The book 
will be welcomed by teachers who need 
a brief but intelligent survey of the 
whole field. 

ALLEN S. WELLER 
University of Illinois 


Otro BENESCH, Rembrandt: Selected 
Drawings, 35 p., 292 pl., London, 
1947, Phaidon Press (New York, 
Oxford University Press). $7.50. 
Otto Benesch, Rembrandt: Catalogue 
Volume to the Selected Drawings, 64 
p., London, 1947, Phaidon Press 
(New York, Oxford University 
Press). $3.50. 

A book on Rembrandt's drawings, 
prepared by one of the best connois- 
seurs in the field, illustrated with over 
290 reproductions (many of which are 
of the size of the original) and available 
for a moderate price is always wel- 
come. The appeal of Rembrandt's draw- 
ings is strong today, as it has con- 
tinued to be ever since he cast on paper 
the fluid patterns of his pen- and brush- 
work. There is an interesting chapter 
in Benesch’s introduction to the Se- 
lected Drawings in which he demon- 
strates that earlier critics, no matter how 
reservedly they judged Rembrandt as a 
painter, were generally willing to grant 
the excellence of his drawings. 

Benesch’s book, published in two 


volumes which can be purchased sepa. 
rately, is a ‘fore-runner,” in the words 
of the author, of a Corpus of all of 
Rembrandt's drawings which he has been 
preparing for many years. The last effort 
to publish the complete oeuvre of Rem- 
brandt as draughtsman, made by Valen- 
tiner in two volumes of the Klassiker 
der Kunst series, has remained a frag- 
ment. While it is hoped that Benesch’s 
complete publication is not too far off, 
many libraries which do not have Val- 
entiner’s volumes (they are out of print 
and very hard to get) will find the 
present collection helpful. Indeed, since 
Benesch included many drawings of 
themes which had not yet been covered 
by Valentiner, particularly landscapes, 
his book may even serve as a kind of 
supplement to the earlier work. From 
a careful perusal of Benesch’s book one 
even gets the impression that the 
choice of drawings to be included was 
guided to some extent by this considera- 
tion. While this may be an advantage 
to libraries which have the other publi- 
cations, it will be somewhat of a dis- 
advantage to those many purchasers of 
the book who will own only this volume 
on Rembrandt's drawings. Many small 
and relatively unimportant drawings 
(like nos. 16, 39, 54, 55, 80, 98, 128, 
142, 216) and some which fairly dupli- 
cate others, especially among landscapes 
(for instance nos. 172, 215, 221) take 
the place of some of the really great 
works of the master. Since “Quality” 
and “Significance” are mentioned as two 
of the three criteria applied in the selec- 
tion, it is hard to understand the omis- 
sion of Blind Belisarius (Valentiner's 
No. 589), with its interesting inscrip- 
tion, the Christ Preaching (V. 408) and 
the Ecce Homo of the Koenigs Collec- 
tion, both of which have dates, or of 
Noabh’s Art, (V. 6), Triumphal Proces- 
sion of Judith (V. 216), and that late 
masterpiece, Prodigal Som (V. 821). 
Nevertheless, the book gives a quite 
adequate idea of the range of Rem- 
brandt’s interests and technical methods; 
the illustrations have been well done 
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though the pen line loses somewhat of 
its precision in the photogravure print- 
ing. The only drawing which really 
changes its character in the reproduc- 
tion is the lovely silverpoint portrait of 
Saskia (No. 21) which looks as if 
done in ink. The reproductions of this 
sketch in Valentiner’s and also in 
Hind’s books are far superior. 

The plates are arranged in chrono- 
Jogical sequence, not, as had been done 
by Valentiner, according to subject mat- 
ter. This allows one to see Rembrandt's 
development in one grand sweep. First 
come the youthfully flamboyant sketches, 
followed by the penetrating character 
studies of the later thirties and the glow- 
ing and lyrical drawings of the forties. 
One can see the culmination of Rem- 
brandt’s art as draughtsman in the mas- 
terful, economical and yet exhaustive 
statements about man and nature in the 
fifties, and the change to a severe and 
almost brusque short-hand style in the 
last decade. As is to be expected from 
a man of Benesch’s experience, the dates 
assigned to the drawings are on the 
whole acceptable. He seems, neverthe- 
less, to go a little too far in the finality 
with which he places most of the draw- 
ings into a definite year. Even though 
much progress has been made in recent 
years in relating undated drawings to 
dated works, there is still a very large 
number of drawings which have to be 
dated by style alone. Stylistic criticism, 
if wielded with sufficient flexibility in 
observing pertinent criteria, is probably 
as good a tool as any with which to 
decide problems of chronology, but 
scholars have not yet come to complete 
agreement by its use. One such study, 
working with very exact observations 
and closely knit arguments was devoted 
to Rembrandt's late drawings by H. Hell 
(Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
1930). The dates arrived at by Hell 
differ in many instances from those 
given by Benesch, and similar differ- 
ences are found from the opinions by 
other authors. To take just one example: 
The fine Selfportrait (No. 78) which 





Benesch dates 1636 was dated by Valen- 
tiner 1657. It seems to me that Valen- 
tiner’s date is indeed too late, but 
Benesch’s is surely too early. For rea- 
sons of style, physiognomy and expres- 
sion I would prefer to date the drawing 
in the early forties, roughly between 
1642 and 1645. College teachers who 
know how trustingly students accept any- 
thing in print as established fact will do 
well to remind those who use Benesch’s 
book that there is still considerable di- 
vergence of opinion among scholars as 
to the dates of many of Rembrandt's 
drawings. 

The longest chapter in Benesch’s in- 
troduction is that on “Chronology and 
Development.” It is written in what may 
be classified as “rich beautiful prose,” 
which does not always make it easy 
to extract the author's criteria for dating 
or to apply them to other examples. 
Anyone who has ever tried to find verbal 
expressions for Rembrandt’s art must 
feel sympathy with Benesch’s effort to 
match its poetry in print. Yet I doubt 
if students will be much enlightened— 
or impressed—by sentences such as this: 
“Drawings like Nos. 253, 154, 157 
vibrate in the trembling life of radiant 
lines, which lend them not only the 
fluorescence of color, but also a diapha- 
nous quality as if the life of the soul 
would sublimate the bodies.” Nor does 
it help if no less than four times on 
two pages we encounter ‘“‘mysterious”’ as 
a descriptive term. Actually, a great deal 
still remains to be done in the way of 
exact observations and description, which 
would examine, for instance, the typical 
“short-hand” patterns of Rembrandt's 
style, how he abbreviated heads and 
hands, hair, wings, furniture, foliage 
and so on in the different periods of his 
career; how he handled the problem 
of expression, physiognomically and 
through movement; what were his char- 
acteristic gestures of speaking, implor- 
ing, astonishment, sorrow and so on. 

It is otherwise with Benesch’s chap- 
ters on Rembrandt's techniques and the 
types of his drawings. Here he speaks 
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with the authority that comes from long 
experience and intimate study of the 
originals. He describes the various tech- 
nical media found in Rembrandt's draw- 
ings and calls attention to the literary 
reflection of Rembrandt's method of 
drawing in the first book of Hoog- 
straten’s Inleyding tot de Hooge Schoole 
der Schilderkunst. He illustrates the var- 
ious stages of the process of creation 
as reflected in the different types of 
drawings, but he correctly stresses the 
fact that most of Rembrandt's drawings 
are “ends in themselves.” This is espe- 
cially evident if one compares the draw- 
ings of Rembrandt with those of Leo- 
nardo, which are almost exclusively 
“studies,” concerned with the solution 
of definite problems. The distinctive 
character of Rembrandt's drawings in 
contrast to those of great draughtsmen 
before him could perhaps have been 
brought into still sharper focus than 
was done by the author. It seems to me 
that Rembrandt's drawings gain their 
special character through the combina- 
tion of apparently great spontaneity and 
sketchiness with the sensation of com- 
positional completeness, best expressed 
in the German term “Bildhaftigkeit.” To 
become aware of this quality it is quite 
instructive to study Rembrandt's draw- 
ings with regard to the actual process 
of their execution, what he started with, 
what was added last. There are a good 
many traces in Rembrandt drawings 
which allow one at least in part to fol- 
low the sequence of the making (in- 
structive examples are found, for in- 
stance, in Nos. 119, 185, 209). One can 
see the master’s great concern for fixing 
the “location,” and for the gradual addi- 
tion of space-creating shapes and ac- 
cents. He often increases the size of 
objects to give them more effect (see 
Nos. 106 and 107, where large-brimmed 
hats were drawn over small caps); he 
progresses from delicate to bold lines, 
from the central figures to the assisting 
ones, from the rear to the front of the 
composition. Always he is concerned 
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with the creation of an effect of whole. 
ness even in the most rapidly sketched 
pieces (No. 137). 

The catalogue volume is chiefly of 
interest to the scholar who wants to 
check the critical literature and the 
provenance of the drawings. It is, how. 
ever, useful also to others, since it con. 
tains all the indices; there is only a 
list of plates in the picture-volume. 
There is an index of places, another one 
according to subject matter, and con. 
cordances with Hofstede de Groot’s and 
Valentiner’s lists. It is interesting that 
not more than 21 drawings out of the 
291 chosen are in this country—and this 
may prove to be even a higher per- 
eentage than that found with the whole 
oeuvre. There is a stupendous amount 
of work in the catalogue entries and it 
would be quibbling to point out minor 
defects. It is printed as far as I could 
ascertain with hardly any errors or mis- 
prints. All in all, the book is a very 
useful addition to the literature on Rem- 
brandt and deserves the success which 
it will surely have. 

Juuius S. HELD 
Barnard College 


ANTHONY DAL_e, Fashionable Brighton, 
1820-1860, xii + 192 p., 91 pl., Lon- 
don (& New York), 1948, Country 
Life (& Scribners).. $12.50. 

Mr. Dale’s book brings light to bear 
on one of the neglected and very im- 
portant aspects of the art of that first 
modern generation, 1820-50, in an ac- 
count of the building of Brighton, the 
fashionable resort city of Victorian Eng: 
land. The houses of Brighton—like those 
of its eighteenth center counterpart, 
Bath—were largely built behind monu- 
mental facades of brick and stucco ar- 
ranged in crescents, terraces and squares. 
The chief years for the laying out of 
subdivisions and erection of facades fell 
in the decade of the 1820's. Behind the 
facade walls the individual houses were 
often built much later, some not until 
the 1860's. The Renaissance style em- 
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ployed gives evidence of the unbroken 
tradition in England from the eighteenth 
through the nineteenth century. Although 
the general effect is grandiose and dig- 
nified, few of the buildings are of great 
merit. An emphatic exception, however, 
is the Bedford Hotel, finished in 1829 
(plate 91). 

G. HaypN HUNTLEY 

Northwestern University 


WriGHT Morris, The Home Place, 177 
p., 88 pl., New York, 1948, Scrib- 
ner's. $3.50. 

This is a brave and beautiful book. 
It reads sharp and lean and spare. It 
feels full and warm. It is an honest, 
cruel, human work which should be 
known to everyone interested in con- 
temporary art. 

The new mixed medium of photo- 
poetry and prose is of unquestioned im- 
portance to students and teachers, and 
Morris is its unquestioned master. Some 
earlier attempts’ have with varying suc- 
cess merely attempted photographic il- 
lustration. Others? have emphasized one 
medium at the expense of the other. 
Morris’ own The Inhabitants (New 
York, Scribner's, 1946), always vivid 
and sometimes poignant, too often 
achieved only obscurity. 

The problems presented in handling 
this medium are acute, and center around 
the pressing need for unity of expres- 
sive effect. Prose and pictures must be 
equally photographic, equally intense 
and instantaneous. Neither may say too 
much, nor serve the other, at pain of 
fatal disintegration. In both a single 
emotive image must be simultaneously 

*See, for example, Loris and Parry's 
illustrations of Fargue’s Banalité (Paris, 
1928, Nouvelle Revue Francaise); or 
Holme and Forman, Poet's Camera 
(New York and London, 1946, Studio). 

*For instance Laughlin’s recent 
Ghosts Along the Mississippi (New 
York 1948, Scribner's), with its naive 
and obtrusive captions. 





etched; there must be close formal and 
textural correspondence; the same or 
complementary extra-esthetic implica- 
tions must be suggested. 

Immediately, The Home Place ex- 
presses the jarring contrast between city 
folk and country folk, apartment and 
farmhouse. Mediately, it is a series of 
intensely personal, psycho-social medi- 
tations on human displacement, on feel- 
ing lost at home, and on the decay of a 
way of life. One who knows the mid- 
western farm feels a painful nostalgia. 
Anyone who can bring to The Home 
Place a readiness to respond to a new 
mode of expression will carry away a 
moving memory. 

Morris possesses the sensitive vision 
of an artist, and his technique is matur- 
ing. Visually, his standard is uniformly 
high, even in reduced reproduction. 
Compositions are direct, unaffected, and 
as attractively homely as their subjects. 
Keys are consistent, if obvious: stark 
whites and light grays for stark build- 
ings and people, somber grays and blacks 
for places and things that feel somber. 
Contrasts are always harsh, even too 
constantly harsh for relief. Textures— 
the realm where, if ever, photography 
must prove itself—are magnificently 
handled, from the slippery-feeling steel- 
enamel cooking range (p. 26) to the 
fingernail-scraping grit of caked, baked 
earth (p. 58). Out of the houses and 
hayracks, the prosaic misceilany of dust 
farming, considerable pathos and humor 
are distilled. (See the hilarious small- 
town barber shop, p. 86.) 

Morris’ verbal song is not always as 
clear as his pictorial one, though its 
echo sometimes lasts longer, as in the 
haunting treatment of the growth of a 
country town, pp. 75-76, or the delight- 
ful lament of the privy, p. 109. Noc- 
turne by nocturne, the poetry flows 
fairly smoothly, but the transitions are 
too obviously just transitions. His nai- 
vete shows a bit around the edges. His 
symbols—figured carpets and caned chair 
seats—are hammered home too heavily. 
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His sentiment is sincere, even though 
it gushes and gurgles at times. His char- 
acters—except for Ed and Grandmother 
Cropper—are not quite yet people; even 
the first person never quite comes to life. 
These things show that Morris still has 
room to grow in, but he is learning to 
sharpen and focus his vision, to clip 
the wings of his sentiment as he clips 
his verbiage. Meanwhile, he has built 
us a book we can love. 

Doucias N. MorGAN 

Northwestern University 


RALPH Mayer, The Painter's Craft, ix 
+218 p., 73 ill., + frontispiece in 
color, New York, 1948, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. $5.00. 

This admirable volume of modest 
size has as a subtitle “An Introduction 
to Artists’ Materials,” which is the def- 
inition of the purpose and scope of the 
book. In technical literature it stands 
between those works which propose to 
tell the student “how to paint a picture” 
and the encyclopaedic volumes of data 
on the materials and craft procedures 
of the artist. Mr. Mayer's work is, I 
believe, the best organized and most 
understandable manual or introductory 
textbook yet published in this country 
for the beginning student who needs a 
basic knowledge of the craft of oil 
painting and the tempera or aqueous 
media. However, this is no primer, and 
many professional artists would find it a 
valuable addition to their technical li- 
brary. 

This is not a definitive book on craft 
but rather a presentation of the basic 
factors associated with artists’ materials 
and their processing, clearly explained 
and without that ambiguity that so dis- 
tresses the novice in painting. The chap- 
ters on the preparation of panels and 
canvas, the nature of pigments, oils and 
resins, the functions of emulsions, and 
similar topics are described with the 
selectivity and organization of the good 
teacher which permits the student to 
learn craft procedures with understand- 
ing and method. Furthermore, Mayer not 
only gives the reasons for success but 


also of failure in the processing of 
artists’ materials, a feature which is of 
considerable aid and interest to those 
who wish to exploit the resources of 
craft. 

The illustrations are excellent visual 
aids, and the action photographs of the 
craftsman at work, or those of materials 
and equipment, form the best collection 
that this reviewer has seen in an Ameri- 
can publication. 

The author is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists and a member 
of the faculty of Columbia University, 
and his experience as a teacher of the 
craft of the artist is manifested in the 
informative rather than overwhelming 
presentation of facts which are funda- 
mentally scientific. 

Those who are interested in a guide 
to fresco painting or methods of en- 
caustic or wax emulsions will find only 
a cursory description of their character- 
istics. Though one regrets these omis- 
sions, it is true that a volume of this 
size could not contain a comprehensive 
discussion of fresco, which is undoubt- 
edly the medium most subject to ma- 
terial and mechanical failure and re- 
quires extensive description. Therefore 
one must accept Mayer's book for those 
portions of the artist craft which he 
emphasizes, namely, the carriers and 
grounds of easel painting, the temperas, 
oils and aqueous media. These are im- 
portant areas of instruction because they 
are the ones in which student artists 
realize their initial successes or continu- 
ing failures. 

As an introductory text, it presents a 
basic fund of information which the 
student or professional artist should 
know and apply when they make their 
excursions into the more detailed and 
specialized volumes on painting tech- 
nology. It is a work written with an 
understanding of problems of the unin- 
formed reader or student, and its excel- 
lence rests on the simplicity and au- 
thority of its statements. 

JAMES WATROUS 
University of Wisconsin 
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Jacques MAROGER, The Secret Formu- 
las and Techniques of the Masters 
(Translated from the French by Elea- 
nor Beckham), 200 p., 49 ill., New 
York and London, 1948, Studio Pub- 
lications. $4.50. 

The exact nature of the media and 
techniques used by the old masters from 
Van Eyck to Rubens are elusive prob- 
lems which require of any writer on the 
subject adherence to the disciplines of 
scholarship and research. The implied 
finality of the title, The Secret Formulas 
and Techniques of the Masters, would 
suggest that the author, through adher- 
ence to these disciplines, has established 
evidence which reveals secret formulas 
used by the great painters; unfortunate- 
ly, this is not the case. 

Maroger has divided his discussion 
into chapters, each of which deals with 
a formula and a specific master or mas- 
ters, and has given to each an appro- 
priate title (eg, “The First Lead 
Medium. Antonello da Messina’). His 
principal ingredient for the “secret 
formulas” is linseed or walnut oil boiled 
with litharge, lead white, or verdigris. 
Except in his proposed formula for Van 
Eyck, this basic ingredient appears in 
each chapter, modified by processing or 
by its combination with wax or mastic 
varnish. These modifications are used 
by Maroger to create a series of for- 
mulas which he assigns variously to the 
following masters: Antonello de Mes- 
sina, Leonardo, Giorgione, Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Hals, and Velasquez. 

Although Mr. Maroger refers to the 
value of scientific examination of paint- 
ings in his introduction, he indicates 
that the principal supporting evidence in 
his volume is to be the “. . . descriptions 
or texts of historical authenticity” (p. 
12, 13); and because the author omits 
scientific analysis except for the effects 
of paint topography revealed through 
the use of a raking light, the reader 
must evaluate his use of documentary 
evidence in his claims for the painting 
media he has prepared and the old 
masters to whom he has assigned them. 





The documents used are few and can be 
cited in this review. 

In the chapter entitled “Van Eyck’’ 
Maroger quotes a recipe in an “. . . old 
manuscript written at the end of the 
fifteenth century which is now in the 
library at Strasbourg. It recommends that 
linseed or walnut oil, with powdered, 
calcined bone and pulverized glass be 
cooked for several hours at a high 
temperature. ‘In this way one obtains 
a very thick oil, perfect to mix with 
colors. One ounce is worth a shilling’ "’ 
(p. 31). Because Maroger gives no cita- 
tion, it must be assumed that this recipe 
comes from the famous Strasbourg MS 
wherein there is a recipe which, indeed, 
includes everything that the author says, 
even the price per ounce. Though the 
original manuscript is no longer at 
Strasbourg, having burned in 1870," 
Eastlake made a copy which found its 
way to the National Gallery Library in 
London and which gives, in addition, a 
portion of the recipe which Maroger 
does not mention. This indicates further 
processing whereby the oils were subse- 
quently mixed with white copperas, an 
agent to increase drying properties.’ Of 
the incomplete recipe Maroger then 
asks, “Might this not have been the 
formula of Van Eyck?” (p. 31). One 
shortly discovers his answer is largely 
in the negative, for he goes on to sug- 
gest an oil boiled with none of the ma- 
terials cited in the recipe and then 
proposes that this oil be emulsified with 
egg yolk. This final formula for Van 
Eyck is set forth without further docu- 
mentation. 

In the following chapter, “The First 
Lead Medium. Antonello da Messina,” 
his formula for this Italian master rests 
upon a statement of the nineteenth- 
century writer Mérimée, who mentioned 





* Ernst Berger, Beitrage Zur Entwick- 
lungs-Geschichte der Maltechnik. Vol. 
Ill, p. 167. (Munich, 1912). 

* Charles L. Eastlake, Materials for a 
History of Oil Painting. Vol. 1, p. 130 
ff. (London, 1847). The manuscript is 
written in German. 
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a pastelike preparation “. . . that I 
found in usage there [Italy] and of 
which no one knows the origin, all of 
which gave me to presume that it is of 
extreme antiquity” (p. 51). This prepa- 
ration was made of drying oil boiled 
with a high content of litharge, which 
Maroger, substituting lead white and 
using only Mérimée’s assumption of its 
antiquity, proposes as the medium of An- 
tonello. 

For “The Second Lead Medium. Leo- 
nardo,” Maroger accepts a recipe re- 
corded two hundred years after Leonardo 
in an eighteenth-century English source 
which was published by Watin in 1772 
(p. 58). This variation on the basic 
ingredient uses water in the process of 
boiling the oil and lead white. Its 
legitimate connection with Leonardo is 
pure speculation. 

In the chapter “The Lead and Wax 
Media of the Venetians. Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto,” Maroger says, “Gi- 
orgione strove to accomplish this [re- 
duce the gloss of the “Antonello 
formula”} by adding more or less wax 
during, or at the end of the cooking” 
(p. 64). Maroger fails to provide a 
historical recipe for this chapter, let 
alone one with a mention of wax. One 
can only suppose from the reading of his 
text that a more pastose effect in 
Venetian painting is justification enough 
to create a formula with wax for 
Giorgione and his fellow Venetians. 

In dealing with a medium for Rub- 
ens, Maroger says of the Flemish mas- 
ter, “There is no doubt of the fact 
that he used the black oil of Giorgione, 
for we find several formulas for this 
in De Mayerne” (p. 98). He proceeds 
to give a quotation which he assigns, 
without complete citation, to De May- 
erne’s manuscript. Undoubtedly it is 
an excerpt from one which appears in 
De Mayerne as published by Berger, 
who recorded the entire manuscript.’ 
But one should note that this recipe 


* Benger, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 131, 
item 25. 


which includes the incomplete quota. 
tion by Maroger makes no reference to 
Rubens, although De Mayerne did else. 
where, and that furthermore the recipe 
goes on to explain that this boiled ojj 
is good for varnishing arms, weather. 
proofing taffeta, leather, capes, hoods, 
and the cloth interiors of coaches and 
sedan chairs. It does not suggest that it 
is to be used by an artist for painting 
ease pictures, although the De Mayerne 
MS has many recipes that do. 

For Van Dyck the author mentions a 
recipe which combines boiled oil with 
mastic varnish as being from De May. 
erne (again without complete citation). 
In the first place, the recipe does not 
appear in De Mayerne under references 
to Van Dyck, but is undoubtedly a 
transcription of a recipe combining these 
ingredients which was inserted by East- 
lake when he was discussing De May- 
erne’s references to Van Dyck.‘ Eastlake, 
who acquired the manuscript that con- 
tains this recipe attributed by Maroger 
to Van Dyck, specifically states that it 
is “a modern manuscript without a 
name."* Maroger then takes this com- 
bination of boiled oil and mastic, as- 
signs it to Van Dyck’s master Rubens, 
but adds, in an unexplained addendum: 
“He [Rubens] retained their [the 
Italians} use of wax” (p. 101). 

In the chapter on the seventeenth- 
century Dutch he cites no sources, and 
Rembrandt is summarily dismissed with 
the statement, “He made use of a 
greater quantity of wax than either Hals 
or Rubens and with it obtained the heavy 
impastos which are such a striking char- 
acteristic of his work” (p. 121 ff.). In 
contrast, “The ‘Little Masters’ used the 
same medium [Rubens], but in apply- 
ing it to their small paintings, they 
found it better to remove the wax" 
(p. 122). The reviewer has failed to 
find a source which gives a reference 
to wax in this volume, although Maro- 
ger starts including it in formulas with 


* Eastlake, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 307 ff. 
* [bid. 
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the one he assigns to Giorgione. The 
reviewer can agree that wax could effect 
a heavy impasto, but that it should be 
considered the prime ingredient, at the 
expense of other materials in the “re- 
construction” of the secret formulas, is 
here a matter of Maroger’s opinion un- 
supported by even suggestive written 
evidence. 

Concluding the author's documenta- 
tions, he has inserted in the chapter 
Velasquez” nothing more than a ref- 
erence to a statement by the Spanish 
master’s contemporary, Polomino, that a 
drying oil may be boiled with verdigris 
(p. 125, ff.). 

I do not wish to belabor a point, but 
the reader of this review must be 
assured that these are the extent and 
character of Maroger’s authoritative his- 
torical written sources which have any 
direct bearing upon the preparation of 
“secret formulas.” Indeed, he gives well- 
known comments of an anecdotal or 
speculative nature, such as Vasari's state- 
ment, written a hundred years after the 
death of Van Eyck, that the Flemish 
master added “other ingredients” to his 


oil, or that Antonello was the first 
to paint in oil in Italy. But this type 
of comment has been treated with the 
utmost caution by the students of the 
historical techniques of painting. 

Mr. Maroger may have devised some 
attractive painting media which may ap- 
peal to the artist experimenting with 
materials. He may even be on the right 
track in the attempt to reconstruct media 
used by old masters. But the crux of 
the matter is that Maroger’s formulas 
cannot be considered the “secret formu- 
las” used by the old masters he dis- 
cusses, because obviously he has pre- 
sented no evidence of that fact either 
scientific or historical. One has no ob- 
jection to speculation on media if those 
conditions are clearly set forth; but, 
though the larger part of the text en- 
gages in nothing but this, the title of 
Maroger’s book avoids such a sugges- 
tion, and thereby creates the danger of 
new myths for the history of art and 
of art technology. 

James WaTROUS 
University of Wisconsin 





Position Open 


The deCordova and Dana Museum and Park, a newly es- 
tablished endowed museum situated in Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, seeks an executive director. Applicants should be under 


40, with training and experience in the techniques of the art 


museum buat with a broad interest in other phases of commu- 


nity education and recreation. Ability as an organizer and ad- 


ministrator is requisite. Letters of application, stating qualifi- 
cations, should be sent to the Secretary, Mrs. Howard Snelling. 


South Lincoln, Mass. 
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Art in Scotland, by Ian Finlay, viii 
+ 180 p. 17 pl. (1 in color), London 
and New York, 1948, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 


Contemporary Painters, by James 
Thrall Soby, 152 p., incl. 65 ill. New 
York, 1948, Museum of Modern Art. 
$3.75. 


The Cradle of American Art: Ecuador, 
by Kay Fulling, 77 p., 6 pl. New York, 
1948, North River Press. $2.00. 


The Decorative Arts of Sweden, by 
Iona Plath, xxvi + 246 p., incl. many 
ill. (26 in color). New York, 1948, 
Scribner's. $10.00. 


The Drawings of Degas, by Jean Ley- 
marie, 19 p., 24 pl. New York, 1948, 
Continental Book Center. $2.50. 


Egyptian Servant Statues [Bollingen 
Series, XIII], by James Henry Breasted, 
Jr., xvi+ 113 p. 99 pl. New York, 
1948, Pantheon Books. $7.50. 


Film and Education: A Symposium 
on the Role of the Film in the Field of 
Education, by Godfrey M. Elliott, xi + 
579 p. New York, 1948, Philosophical 
Library. $7.50. 


A Guide to the Art of Latin America 
[Latin American Series, No. 21}, by 
Robert C. Smith and Elizabeth Wilder, 
vi+ 480 p. Washington, D.C., 1948, 
Library of Congress. $1.50, paper. 


Hogarth’s Literary Relationships, by 
Robert Etheridge Moore, 202 p., 18 pl. 
Minneapolis, 1948, University of Minne- 
sota Press. $3.75. 


Indian Art, edited by Sir Richard 
Winstedt, (Essays by H. G. Rawlinson, 


K. de B. Codrington, J. V. S. Wilkin. 
son, John Irwin), 200 p., 16 pl. + 16 
ill. in text. New York, 1948, Philo. 
sophical Library. $3.75. 


Jacob Burckhardt und Heinrich Wal. 
flin: Briefwechsel und Andere Docs. 
mente ihrer Begegnung, 1882-1897, 
edited by Joseph Gantner, 129 p. Basel, 
1948, Benno Schwabe. 10 fr. 


Die Klassische Kunst, by Heinrich 
Wé6lfflin, 8th edition, 300 p., incl. 124 
ill. Basel, 1948, Benno Schwabe. 24 fr. 


Martin Johnson Heade, by Robert G. 
McIntyre, viii+71 p., 24 pl. New 
York, 1948, Pantheon Books. $3.75. 


An Introduction to Art Study, by 
Cyril Sloane, 16 p. New York, 1948, 
William-Frederick Press. 50¢, paper. 


Pablo Picasso: Lithographs, 1943. 
1948, (Introduction by Bernhard Geiser, 
Translated by Walter Pach), 5 p., 67 
pl. (1 in color). New York, 1948, 
Curt Valentin. $3.00. 


Paintings by Gallatin, by A. E. Gal- 
latin, 29 pl. New York, 1948, Witten- 
born, Schultz. $4.00. 


Paintings, Sculptures, Reflections 
[Problems of Contemporary Art, No. 
5], by Georges Vantongerloo (Preface 
by Max Brill), xvi + 48 p., 49 pl. +5 
ill. in text. New York, 1948, Witten- 
born. $3.00, paper. 


Portraits in the Making, by Phoebe 
Flory Walker with Dorothy Short and 
Eliot O'Hara, 233 p., incl. 888 ill. New 
York, 1948, Putnam's. $6.00. 


Pre-Raphaelite Painters, by Robin 
Ironside (With a Descriptive Catalogue 
by John Gere), 46 p., 94 pl. (4 in 
color). London, 1948, Phaidon Press 
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(New York, Oxford University Press). 
$7.50. 


Search for Form: A Fundamental Ap- 
proach to Art, by Eliel Saarinen, xxiv + 
354 p., 16 pl. New York, 1948, Rein- 
hold. $4.50. 


Search for the Real and Other Essays, 
by Hans Hoffmann, 78 p., ill. Andover, 
Mass., 1948, Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art. $4.50. 


Style in Pottery, by Arthur Lane, 28 
P., 36 pl. London and New York, 1948, 
Oxford University Press. $2.00. 





foreign art 


publications mentioned in 


the previous columns can be supplied at the 


original publisher’s prices 


by 


Wittenborn and Company 


Books on the fine arts 


38 East 57 Street, New, York 22, N.Y. 








GRAPHIS 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISING AND APPLIED ART 


AMSTUTZ & HERDEG 


GRAPHIS PRESS 


ZURICH SWITZERLAND 


GRAPHIS records and illustrates every two or three months on over a | 
hundred pages the best of the contemporary and historic work in applied 
art. Published in English, French and German. Size: 9/4 x 11% inches, © 


Some American comments: 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia: “TI 
consider GRAPHIS to be the most complete 
review of contemporary work in graphic 
and applied arts available today. The ma- 
terial which the editors have selected with 
an eye to the forward thinking reader is 
presented in tasteful and inspiring form. 


E. McKnight Kauffer (Internationally 
known designer and 
York: “To us who are interested in the de- 
velopment of graphic art it comes as a shaft 
of light and encouragement.” 


illustrator), New 


Egbert Jacobson, Art Director of the Con- 
tainer Corp. of America: “Its contents are 
remarkable for variety and excellence of 


reproduction, and prove over and over again 
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